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Understanding the ““New Deal” 


aw reader most anxious to know what is going on often lacks the background necessary lo a 
clear understanding. Reading courses, to him. are a real “find”—something which sets him to 
thinking intelligently and which organizes facts so as to enable him to see issues in their proper 


perspective and in all their inter-relations. 


The courses described below are all prepared by competent men. They not only discuss the subjects 


covered but they present a few carefully selected hooks which develop these subjects logically and 


entertainingly. Service to inquiring minds is made easy through these reading guides. 


Founders of the Republic. Claude G. Bowers. “No 
\merican can justify an indifference to the history 
of the formative days of the Republic. or ignorance 


of the personalities and purposes of the founders.” 


The Practice of Politics. Raymond Moley. The 
growth of political parties, political methods, agencies 
and forees which influence party action and legisla- 
tien, 

The Europe of Gur Day. Hecbect Adams Gibbons. 
“We have come to accept the factor of international 


polities in all our thinking about the future.” 


The Foreign Relations of the United States. 
Paul Scott Mowrer. The relation of foreign affairs 
lo daily living, machinery of toreign relations, our 


present policies, international problems. 


World Depression—W orld Reeovery. {arry (). 
Gideonse. National and International markets, war's 
effect. on business, its aftermath, tariffs, war debts, 


is capitalism doomed? how achieve stability? 


Capital and Labor. John Hl. Fitch. The labor “prob- 
lem.” the Jabor movement, strikes, employers’ organ- 
izations, solving the problem. 

Unemployment. Aaron Director. The nature of wn- 
employment, introduction of machinery, booms and 
depressions, empfoyment exchanges, stabilization af 


industry, planned public works, unemployment in- 


surance, 


Prices: Cloth, 50¢. Paper, 
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paper. as follows: 25¢ each: 5 copies, $1: 


“Living with Machines. William F. Ogburn. Are 
machines masters or slaves? are they responsible for 
depressions’ what problems do they create? how do 
they affect society? can we keep up? which way are 


we headed? 


“Collapse or Cycle? Paul Uf. Douglas. Prices and 
profits, depression feeds on itself, does it breed pros: 


perity? what are some ways out? capitalism’s prob- 


able choice. 


Varm Life, Problems and Opportunities. Clar- 
ence Poe. “We must recognize the fact that the real 
farm problem is not one problem but a variety of 
problems linked together, all looking to one result, 
namely, the development of a richer and more satisly- 


ing rural civilization.” 


“Meeting the Farm Crisis. J. HW. Kolb. Decreased 
buying power, farm debt. taxes, Domestic Allotment 
Plan, refinancing plans, tariff, inflation, the cause of 


it all, the human side. 


“Less Government or More. Brownlow and Ascher. 
Why government costs increase, government and_ pri 
4 


vate enterprise, who gets the taxes? 


spent for? what is government economy? where are 


what are they 


the wastes? 


ment or worse? 


how can we stop them’? better govern. 
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| | A New Volume 
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Bibliographia Series 


EDITED BY MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Editions limited to 500 copies 


| POINTS IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE 


By Iolo A. Williams 


HE COLLATIONS AND POINTS Of seventeen pocts, especially 

the minor lyric poets of the period. Mr. Williams intro- 
duces the reader to the delights of his own special field, de- 
scribes the books with the care of an expert bibliographer 
and the ardor of a successful collector. 








Among his poets are: 


Mrs. Barbauld Anne, Countess of Winchelsea 
Mark Akenside Thomas Gray 

John Collins George Lyttelton 

William Collins William Mason 


{| Price $5.00 
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Two words that speak volumes 


as to quality and sound workmanship 


Not One Thing Left Undone 


which could add to the wearing 
quality and appearance. | 


BOOKS NEW OR OLD ARE BEST WHEN “HUNTTING BOUND.” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 











Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD., have the pleasure to announce that their ANNUAL 
BROCHURE AND PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST (1934 issue) is now ready. Librarians 


who have not vet received a copy are requested to write for same to the undermentioned address, | 
BOOKS SUPPLIED (Old or New) (( 





B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE \\ 
28.30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON, W.C.1 


} NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York | 
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Pye EUROPEAN LIBRARY AGENT 
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This series of authoritative volumes on book history and book structure will have additional volumes from 


time to time. Descriptive circulars will be sent on request. 
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HESE are the first of a new line of non-fiction books which will be published with the ag of 


A the world’s most widely read news magazine. Literary Digest Books will embrace histo 





ory biog- 
ling topics of the da e read- 


and outstand 
ins af a Literary Digest 1 Book is the acquirement of KNOWLEDGE by the ENTERTAINMENT route. 


THE ees EAGLE 
y M. CORYN 

A thrilling pd of high adventure, un- 
covering the career of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
the Sword of France and predecessor of Jeanne 
d’Arc, The setting for this historical drama 

ht have been taken from Conan Doyle's 
rw bite Company or Stevenson’s “Black 


Arrow. Acclalmed | by Lloyd George as one of 
the six best recent books. Price, $2.75. 


HERE ARE MY PEOPLE 
By ARTHUR J. BURKS 
Vivid chronicle of the settlers of the “Big 
Bend” (Washington) country. These are be- 
lievable folk—they might have been your 
“people” or mine. In a sense, this is a fore- 
shortened history of our nation’s growth from 
the days of the pioneer. Price, $2.50. 


THE —. DEAL IN EUROPE 
L LENGYE 
Here is the story, in simple Tetieninaliin 
E 's t with the New 
Deal. Putticesion "date, February 28. Price, 
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GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
By DANIEL WALTHER 


A. modern | version of the significance of this 
lustrated. 


Publication date, February 28. Price, $3.00. 
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By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


MESSAGE OF THE eee 
By J. F. McFADYEN, D.D 
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THE ROOSEVELT YEAR 


Edited by PARE LORENTZ. A dramatic, photographic 


record, of nationally significant events, during Franklin D. Roosevelt's first year in office. Publication 
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College Library Reports 


By LUCY E. FAY 


Associate Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York Gity 


T IS AN HONOR and a responsibility to pre- 
sent, at Dr. Williamson’s request, this brief 
paper on the subject of college library reports 
before the Conference of Eastern College Librarians. 

It is pertinent to consider the report at this time 
because a new emphasis has been put upon its im- 
portance as primary source material for the study 
of libraries and their contribution to education and 
educational institutions in the United States. The 
A. L. A. Public Documents Committee, cooperating 
with the Joint Committee on Materials for Research 
in the Social Sciences, has assumed the task of plan- 
ning the definite procedure for designating certain 
regional and state center libraries for the building 
up of collections of social science research material. 
This committee in its tentative list® of the chief cate- 
gories of social science materials has given as the 
sixth type the RECORDS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES, including CATALOGS, RESEARCH REPORTS, the 
MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE and ADMINISTRATIVE 
BODIES, etc. To what extent are we justified in as- 
suming that college library reports, as we know them 
in printed files, are primary source material worthy 
of being included in this category? I du not presume 
to be able to answer that question completely, but a 
brief survey of this material will at least show what 
these reports have yielded in a general way. 

Karly in the nineteenth century statistics of the 
chief libraries of the world were being collected by 
geographers, travellers and statisticians and printed 
in various almanacs, periodicals and statistical society 
publications. The first published tables considered 


‘Paper presented before Annual Conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, December 2, 1933. 
* ALLA. Bulletin. 27:130. March 1933. 


at all reliable were those ot Adrien Balbi* in his 
Statistical résumé relative to the principal public li- 
braries of Europe and America, 1828, and in his 
Statistical tables of ancient and modern libraries 
published in the Transactions of the French Statist- 
cal Society in 1836. In the Serapeum for 1846 there 
was an account of libraries in the United States by 
Hermann E. Ludwig, Esq., of New York which was 
considered by Professor C. C. Jewett as the “fullest 
and most correct account of them that had been 
published”’.4 Professor Jewett used Ludwig's mate- 
rial, enlarged upon it and added his own statistics, 
collected by means of a questionnaire, compiled for 
1849-1850, and published the results as an appendix 
to the Smithsonian report for 1851. Rhees’ statistics 
for 1857-58 and Justin Winsor’s for 1868-69 were 
collected in similar fashion. 

Before Jewett’s report was available a Committee 
of the British Parliament in 1850 asked the United 
States government to furnish them information con- 
cerning libraries in the United States, to which re- 
quest our Department of State was forced to reply: 


“with every disposition to do so, the Department finds that 
it has no means of gratifying the wishes of Her Majesty's 
government in this respect.” 


The first systematic attempt by our government to 


collect library information was that of the U. 5S. 
Bureau of Education in 1870, previous compilations 
by the Census Bureau in 1860 and 1870 having been 
quite inadequate and according to the Superintendent 

*U. S. Bureau of Education. Public Libraries 
report 1876. 1:745-58. 

4 Jewett, C. C. “Notices of Public 
Washington, Ty. C. 1851. (Smithsonian Inst 
pendix) p. 6 

5U. S. Bureau of Education 


in the U. S. Special 


Libraries of the U. S. A 
ith annual report. Ap 


Special report, 1876, 1:759 


{89 
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of the Ninth Census: “never very creditable to the 
Census of the United States.’ 

From 1870 to the present time the United States 
Office of Education has been unable to get all the 
facts from printed reports of libraries and has been 
compelled to use a special form for collecting in- 
formation. Likewise, Mr. Gerould has used a spe- 
cial form for his annual compilation of the statistics 
of a selected group of university libraries; Mr. Mc- 
Millan also for his similar compilation for a group of 
college and university libraries in the South; and the 
A. L. A. Committee on Salaries and Employment 
has used a form which in recent years has been en- 
larged and improved. 

All of these compilers have developed special forms 
for gathering statistics that are considered essential, 
if an accurate account of library growth is to be 
made available for comparison and study. Why are 
four different agencies at the present time collect- 
ing these statistics and each using a different form? 
The four compilations combined do not cover the 
statistics of all college and university libraries; there 
is some duplication and where two summaries cover 
the same institution the figures do not always tally 
owing to differences in form of the statistical tables 
used by the different compilers. 

Is it not possible to reach an agreement on the 
content and form of statistical tables to be used by 
college and university libraries? We do not seem to 
have progressed very much in a century, judging by 
M. Balbi’s justifiable complaint of the “disparity of 
estimates” in the matter of counting volumes, etc., 
when he Was writing in 1835.7 

Has not the time arrived seriously to consider the 
annual report as primary source material for the study 
of libraries—the report in its entirety: form, text 
and statistical information? Surely that is an impor- 
tant part of the librarian’s cooperation with the 
A. L. A. Public Documents Committee. 

If this body of research material is to be assembled 
in the regional centers to be designated by the Com- 
mittee, how completely may we expect the adminis- 
trative reports of colleges and universities to contain 
the full reports of college libraries ? 

We know that in the earlier years only excerpts 
from the librarian’s reports were printed in the 
president’s reports. We know also that in later years 
when the library report is printed in full in the 
volumes of administrative reports, separates are not 
always issued and therefore the library’s record is 
buried in the mass. In these years of depression and 
rigid economy, we know, too, that some reports have 
been greatly curtailed again and full reports have 
been issued in mimeographed form only and in a very 
small number of copies. We know still more acutely 
—those of us who are trying to learn something of 
college library history, organization, personnel, fi- 
nance, growth, administrative practices and specific 
reference and research service—that the full report 
of the librarian, as printed, does not always concern 
itself with such topics. With the exception of a very 

os 

U. § 


1876, 1:759. 
1, 1876. 


Bureau of Education. Special report 
Bureau of Education. Special report. v. 
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few, university and college librarians do not print 
in full the reports of the chiefs of their various dj 
visions, but, like the college president, cull what they 
consider important and print only condensed excerpts 
The result is a selection of what is considered of im 
portance and interest to the college administration. A 
selection of what to include and what to omit from 
a record that should be as complete and accurate as 
possible, limits the value of that record as scientit) 
cally historical data. 

Before these regional document center libraries can 
make library reports available to research workers, 
either these reports will have to be printed in ful! 
in the administrative reports of colleges, issued as 
separates in full, or supplied by librarians in typed 
copies. 

The library report of the majority of colleges be 
fore 1900 contained little in the way of statistics 
and that usually embedded in the text. You may find 
the total number of books circulated and some few 
cataloging statistics, but information about  person- 
nel or expenditures is scant indeed and no real in 
formation can be gleaned about the quality of the 
book and periodical collections. 

The college catalog more often yields something 
about the staff and library service than the report 
does. For all the bits of picturesque information about 
libraries quoted in vivid and gossipy fashion in sec- 
ondary sources, such as histories of colleges or his- 
tories of college libraries, the authors have more 
generally cited charters, statutes, and the reports 
of the board of trustees as sources than they have 
cited librarians’ reports even when there have been 
reports for the period covered. 

There has been an impression that college library 
reports contained a mine of valuable information, if 
there were only an index to them. Katharine 
Moody’s Index to Library Reports, published by the 
A. L. A. in 1913 includes the reports of Bowdoin, 
1885-1912; Columbia, 1860-1912; Cornell, 1885- 
1912; Harvard, 1849-1911; Pratt Institute, 1896- 
1912; Princeton, 1905-1911; University of Michi 
gan, 1887-1906; and Yale, 1867-1912. Of the five 
thousand (estimated) entries in this index, one hun 
dred and eleven were references to these college |i 
brary reports. Of these one hundred and eleven items, 
only the following were to be found in the reports 
of more than one of the institutions: buildings (5) ; 
book-selection (2); books, dead (2); catalog cards, 
use of printed (2); catalogs (4); department |i 
braries (4); exchanges (2); growth (2); inter 
library loans (2). 

Dr. Van Hoesen speaking before the College Li- 
brarians of the Middle West, at the mid-winter meet 
ing, December 30, 1931, on the Proposed Colleg: 


Library Department at A. L. A. Headquarters, said: 


Years have gone by since any systematic attempt was 
made to index or abstract library reports, and they are an 
unexploited mine of information not only of library re 
sources—special collections, union catalogs, exhibitions, 
bibliographies, etc., but of details of policy, organization, 
and administration, which often fail to find their way into 
journal articles or text-books.* 

Department 


*Van Hoesen. H. “Proposed College Library 


B 
A.L.A. Bulletin, 26:136, March 1932, 
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Only a thorough indexing of reports will show 
whether a mine of information about DETAILS OF 
POLICY, ORGANIZATION and ADMINISTRATION — is 
there to be drilled. From the results of Moody’s 
Index, the working of the mines she had indicated 
the use of a panning process, with meagre residue. 
For the past three years the second year students 
in the School of Library Service at Columbia have 


191 


vou plunge immediately into a discussion of library fi 
nances, in another you find a paragraph on exchanges as 
the first matter for consideration, while in still another 
issue you search for material on exchanges in vain. While 
it is undoubtedly true that each vear has a different prob- 
lem more important than any other, yet in general the same 
types of material must be covered in every report. It 
would seem simpler from all points of view to have such 
material treated under headings used in earlier reports 
and arranged in like order. 


endeavored to study college and 
university libraries from the files of 
library reports available. Files of 
reports of fifteen different colleges 
and universities: Amherst (1913- 
date); Bowdoin (1895-date) ; 
California (1910-date) ; Chicago 
(1914-date) ;Cornell (1899-date) ; 
Johns — Hopkins (1908-date) ; 
Michigan (1924-date) ; Minnesota 
(1871-1927); North Carolina 
(1902-date); Oberlin (1911- 
date); Princeton (1909-date) ; 
Rutgers (1907-date); Stanford 
(1914-date) ; Vassar (1901-date) 
and Yale (1911-date) have been 
studied by twenty-seven students. 
A special outline for studying re- 
ports was used and it covered mat- 
ters of FORM, CONTENT, ARRANGE- 
MENT, STATISTICS, STAFF-LIST, 
STYLE, and MISCELLANEOUS FIND- 
incs. These headings were sub- 
divided and under content were 
considered HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, ORGANIZATION, ADMINIS- 
rRATIVE PRACTICES; BOOK AND 
PERIODICAL COLLECTIONS ; PERSON- 
NEL; BUILDING; STATISTICS OF 
GROWTH, USE AND COSTS. 

The object of these studies was 





“Convincing Annual Re- 
ports” will be the topic of one 
Publicity Round Table at the 
A.L.A. Conference in Mon- 
treal, June 25-30. Reports to 
appropriating bodies and to the 
public will be discussed, and 
there will be a display of re- 
ports to the public which will be 
criticized by judges on the basis 
of a score card modeled after 
one for municipal reports used 
by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Some of the 
points covered in the score card 
are promptness of publication, 
attractiveness in physical make- 
up, the use of illustrative mate- 
rial, readability, arrangement, 
proof of economy of community 
book provision, recommenda- 
tions and accomplishments, and 
cost per copy. Any report sub- 
mitted to its community by a 
public library during the calen- 
dar year 1933 or 1934 is eli- 
gible for display. Two copies of 
any report submitted for consid- 
eration by the Publicity Commit- 
tee should be addressed to the 
committee and sent to A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, not later than May 15. 
Information concerning publica- 
tion, cost per copy, and distri- 
bution should be sent in dupli- 
cate with each report. 


These reports are not worth much as 
a basis for the study of the university 
library. Too many summaries accom 
panied by lists of donors. Looking at 
the run of reports as a whole from 
1907 to date it is possible to see decided 
improvement. There is still room for 
a further advance in the right direc 
tion. 

° 


Outstanding weaknesses of these re 
ports are: 1. No effort is made at any 
time to survey the development of the 
library; 2. Roster of staff is not given; 
3. Statistics are not tabulated sepa 
rately, but are run in with text in the 
body of the report; 4. Reports from 
departments are not credited them; § 
Organization and presentation could be 
improved on. Noteworthy features are: 


1. Effort of librarian and his staff 
to really serve the university in all 
of its needs is reflected repeatedly in 
the reports; 2. Outstanding work of 
a member of the staff is acknowl 
edged; 3. Pressing problems of li 
brary administration are reflected in 
the reports; 4. Outstanding work of 
any department is recorded in more 
than statistical form. 

* 


A study of these reports shows the 
trend towards a more readable, inter 
esting and less stilted form of report 
However, considering the early date ot 








AR saa 


to send the students to primary 
sources for information, since it 








the first report examined, I would say 
it was also excellent and had very good 





was impossible to go to the libraries 
themselves to obtain material for class discussion, and 
so present actual practice in the organization, ad- 
ministration and service of college and university li- 
braries. From these studies we have learned a great 
many things. Perhaps the most general comment to 
be made is that these reports vary so much in form, 
arrangement of material, and content and there is so 
little uniformity in the matter of statistics, their in- 
clusion and recording, that it is difficult to find out, 
tor instance, how most libraries are organized. With 
the exception of three or four series of reports, it is 
impossible to find out anything about the staff. 
Without citing the names of the libraries studied 
a few comments submitted by students are of inter- 
est. They were earnestly trying to learn and their 
evaluations of reports as sources of information are 
useful; 


In making a study of this sort, one notices perhaps more 


quickly than anything else the inconsistencies in arrange- 
ment and in the material covered. Whereas in one report 


form, giving statistics necessary to 
show the growth of the library. Although the later reports 
are an improvement in most ways over the earlier reports, 
I would say that in one thing the librarian would have done 
well to follow the example of his predecessor, that is, in the 
matter of department reports. The old form of having the 
signed report of each department and giving the head 
credit for it was the better plan... . the later reports in 
style and substance clearly show the scholarliness of the 
librarian and his intense interest in the progress of the 
library and the improvement in every way of its service 


Early reports use text and tables with financial report at 
the end. Sufhcient material printed on cover to place |i 
brary. Typography of early reports not so pleasing, type 
too small, quality of paper not good. Paragraph headings 
do not stand out. Analysis of statistics shows kinds of serv 
ice, type of clientéle, home and library use, but statistics of 
accessions unfortunately do not show by class. . . . Minute 
statistics were kept over a period of years for infringe 
ment of discipline rules by place of misdemeanor and col 
lege year of miscreant. 

® 


The most valuable information given in these reports, 
in my opinion, is the classified statement of accessions in 
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the appendix and the financial statement in tabular form 
with statistics. 
- 

My chief criticism of these reports is the complete lack 
of reference to any kind of a library budget. meg 
where is there a definite statement of the total income and 
expenditure of the university library. Perhaps the most 
commendable part of these reports is the section given over 


to additions in the special collections. The citation of titles 
is of especial interest to the research worker or specialist 


in the field. 
= 
While the reports of the librarian have some minor 
weaknesses, on the whole they are quite worth while and 
if such reports as these are given in to the president dur- 


ing the earlier years they certainly should have been 
printed. The meagreness of information to be gleaned 


from the president’s and treasurer's reports up to 1927 is 
proof that some additional information should be avail- 
able. If somewhere in the files, the older reports of the li- 
briarian could be found and printed they would add much 
to the printed information about the history of... . the 


library. Then, if the librarian would inaugurate the policy 
of including an historical sketch, more financial details, 
detailed information about the staff, the file of reports 
would be an invaluable source for material about the 
library. 


‘These comments show the practical difficulties that 
the really serious investigator has when he tries 
to study college libraries from the librarians’ own 
reports. In addition to our use of reports as text- 
books for class use we are endeavoring to make more 
extended investigations of this source material and 
have planned a program in this field for a group 
of master’s theses. 

The same sort of difficulties have faced us in try- 
ing to get understandable information from the fi- 
nancial reports of universities. Fortunately, something 
has been and is being done to improve both the con- 
tent and form of financial reports since the National 
Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education has been at work. If they have 
succeeded in their efforts not only to improve form 
and content but also to induce university officials to 
adopt their suggestions, surely college librarians 
should take hope and make a serious effort toward 
producing reports that will give a full account of the 
year’s work in a form that will enable investigators 
to study in the large the contribution of the college 
library to scholarship and its place in the educational 
program of the present and the near future. 

No longer can the report be regarded as for the 
eve of the president alone. It is a document that 
should be read by faculty and governing bodies and 
by every member of the staff. Outside the university 
other librarians read it eagerly when they can get 
it. In the graduate library schools it should be the 
best text-book for the study of library organization. 
In the world at large, the delvers into “social trends” 
are lost without it and fail to give the library a place 
in the sun except by implication. With such a read- 
ing public awaiting, writers of reports should find 
a new inspiration. 

In this paper, I have been considering the library 
report as primary source material. If reports are to 
qualify for that class of historical and social science 
material then, as a whole, they should progress to- 
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ward greater unity in form, 
and availability. 


arrangement, conten: 


Form: Printed, if possible, with separates within 4 
cover, or mimeographed. Each type to have a title 
page and imprint. 


ARRANGEMENT: Text relieved by paragraph headings in 
bolder type; tables and graphs clearly titled; fy 
table of all statistics in an appendix. 


CONTENT: 

1. PERSONNEL: Complete staff roster. 

2. ORGANIZATION: Each divisional report given in 
full with writer’s name recorded, thus affording 
a clear picture of organization and personnel 

. BOOK COLLECTIONS: Annual accessions by classes jy, 
the appendix; comment in text on important item, 
and special collections, including gifts; donor lis; 
in appendix. 

+. PERIODICAL COLLECTION: Strength and weakness 

5. BINDING: Types; rebinds; costs by type and s 
ject material. 

6. COST OF OPERATION: Full expenditures according to 
A.L.A. recommended form. 

7. TEACHING AND RESEARCH SERVICE: 
use of books; bibliography courses for graduate 
students ; apecial and individual bibliographica 
service to faculty and other. 

$. BUILDING AND PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT: 
and comment. 

9, sTATISTICS: Quantitative as called for by the 
A.L.A. revised form; more analysis of statistics 
as in accessions by classes; inter-library loan by 
subject as well as number and institutions; qual 
ity of reading. Those recorded on the A.L.A 
form put in the appendix; analysis of statistics 
within the appropriate part of the text. 


we 


Courses on the 


Descriptivt 


Other matter will be included in the reports of a 
particular library—plenty to give variety. If all Ji 
braries would record the year’s work under these 
or similar groupings, it would make for a much de- 
sired uniformity without standardizing the report to 
the point of dullness. 


STYLE: It can be both formal and readable as some ex 


cellent examples of reports show and need not be 
written in journalese English in order to catch the 
eye or attention of the reader. 


AVAILABILITY: Enough copies of the full printed report 
should be available for all the library’s exchange 
list; for the new regional centers; for the gradu 
ate library schools. 


‘This improved contribution to the literature ot 
library science is a goal devoutly to be striven for and, 
if future college librarians are to profit by the work 
of their predecessors, the library report is an abso 
lutely essential document for their guidance. Do we 
wish the true history of college libraries to be writ- 
ten or shall we be content to have too imaginative 
historians fill in the gaps with picturesque stories 
because reliable historical data were lacking? 

I should like to close the comments I have made by 
quoting from Miss Electra C. Doren’s paper on 
“Statistics and Reports” read at the Atlanta Confer 
ence of the A.L.A. in 1899; “the annual report is 
now, and may be more than it has been a professiona) 
incentive as well as a professional discipline.’”® 


* Doren, E. C. “Statistics and Reports.” Lre. Jour. 24:57 
9. 
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The New College Plan At The University 
Of Chicago And Its Library 


By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


Director, The University Of 


HE PLAY’S THE THING, concluded an 

earlier article. “That is, the curriculum should 

determine the junior college library. There will 
be reference books, and books to refresh, periodicals 
and professional materials, but the bulk of the library 
must reflect the program of study. What then its the 
junior college about? Its preponderant concern is 
general education. Local conditions may require it 
to do more, but its chief purpose is to round out 
general education. And general education? Uhere is 
no set answer to that question, but many are the 
attempts nowadays to find one. The research oppor- 
tunity before junior college faculties is to contribute 
studies on this subject, and by the same token it is 
a duty of the library to carry a body of such litera- 
ture. The answer which the University of Chicago 
is working on forms the subject of the present paper. 

But before the main theme is reached, a clearance 
is necessary. This concerns student liberty under the 
plan. Newspapers may very well have led many to 
fear that unrestrained license had been inaugurated. 
Far from it. 

The 50-page pamphlet issued to expound the plan 
to prospective students does bear the title, The New 
Freedom in Education. It is true that course credits 
and compulsory attendance have been abandoned, and 
that each student chooses his course and his pace. 
But there are checks. The laggard may be reduced 
to a “visitor” and after three ineffective quarters be 
denied further residence. The examinations once 
started must be completed in a biennium. Meanwhile 
there are voluntary tests a-plenty and quarterly judg- 
ments by each instructor. They are taken, too, and 
attendance is as good as ever. 

As for subjects, there is sterner prescription than 
hefore. Seven courses are necessary to a certificate. 
Five of them are fixed. For the other two, choice 
must be made from only about a score of year-long 
subject trains, called “sequences,” to be taken from 
two different Divisions. Further, if the student is 
going on for a degree after attainment of the college 
certificate, he must have met Division requirements 
in his choice of sequences. There is thus great liberty 
of movement but a relentless fall of the ground in 
one direction. ‘The same, it may be added, is true of 
the Division work toward the baccalaureate and, since 
the autumn of 1933, of the last two years of the 
University’s High School, put under College control. 

Now for the curriculum and its library. 

The University pins its faith to surveys. For nearly 

! The second article on the Junior College by Dr. Raney. The first, 


“The Junior College and Its Books,”’ was published in Tue Linkary 
JouRNAL for February 15, 1934. 
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a decade betore the inauguration of the new plan 
in 1931, the College Faculty had been experimenting 
with such courses. By 1929 there were eight in oper 
ation. ‘he success of these studies, especially that in 
the natural sciences, W hich in due season was em 
bodied in the well-known volume, The Nature of the 
IV orld and of Man, persuaded the University to the 
decision it made. 

In this choice of surveys as the chief means of 
securing a general education may be read the othe: 
wise almost unspoken philosophy of the plan. ‘Vhe 
world, whether physical or social, keeps in evolution. 
Knowledge grows. If one is to escape submergence 
by details and, better still, get a directing grip on 
things, he must first stand off and see the drift. 
Curriculum means literally “runway.” A steed is on 
the gallop. If one is to mount and guide him, he 
must first run a little way with the animal betore 
trying to leap to his back and lay hold on his mane. 
[It is in the capture of perspective that youth will 
find eagerness to receive the heritage of the race and 
then contribute to its enrichment. If the major social 
problems of the present day are to be solved, the 
antecedent industrial revolution that produced them 
must first be seen in outline. 

The four surveys corresponding to the four Divi 
sions, and running each a year, are to be supple 
mented by two subject courses lasting as long and 
chosen from two different Divisional groups. In these 
subject sequences one sees the first magnification 
of two sectors of the circle. Here is the substitution 
of field glasses for naked eyes. In the Divisional 
study, a telescope will displace binoculars, and Pluto 
the vault. Uhus, a closer view of two parts of the 
machine is had, and a first touch of the specialist's 
tools. 

To enable the student, then, to get on in his world, 
mankind’s present position is demonstrated and some 
idea given of how we got there. To this end four 
perspectives are unrolled before him and a close: 
view given at two typical points. The perspectives 
are spread out in four books prepared for the pur 
pose. Syllabi they are called, and every student gets 
them. ‘The syllabus condenses the story to a com 
pass of 264 to 525 pages, like an egg that holds 
the future fow). 

As the syllabus unfolds, references are continually 
made to books, which, in their entirety or in part, 
expand and so assure the statements made in the text. 
These citations are accounted as of varying degrees 
of importance. Some the student is advised to have 
beside him throughout the year, by purchase or renta). 
To this class belong, in the Physical Sciences, a nine 
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title purchased or rental set, of which the University 
of Chicago Bookstore maintains 300 at $9 a set for 
the year; in the Biological Sciences, The Science of 
Life, by Wells, Huxley, and Wells (a four-volume 
text to be purchased by the student), and a six-title 
set to be rented, of which there are 400 sets at $6; 
in the Social Sciences, J. L. and B. Hammond’s The 
Rise of Modern Industry, to be purchased, and a 
ten-title rental set, at $7.50 each (400 in stock) ; 
in the Humanities, four purchased texts—Breasted 
and Robinson’s History of Europe, Ancient and Me- 
dieval, Gardner’s Art Through the Ages, Schevill’s 
A History of Europe From the Restoration to the 
Present Day, and Randall’s The Making of the 
Modern Mind. 

Then, there is a second class of books which are 
accounted as likewise indispensable, in certain of their 
parts at least, but the number of them is too great 
for student outlay. These the University purchases in 
multiple copies and lends freely, half days or over- 
night at a time. Of these there are thirty-eight titles 
in the Humanities, and twenty-nine in the Social 
Science, surveys. 

Finally, comes a group of titles regarded as par- 
ticularly helpful to the student but not imperative. 
These are set down as optional, purchased by the 
University, generally in single copies, and lent for 
two days at a time. Of these optional books, the 
University sets up nine titles in the Physical Sciences, 
106 in the Biological Sciences, 214 in the Social 
Sciences, and 323 in the Humanities. 

Sa much for the introductory general courses, The 
totals here are as follows: Syllabi, four; textbooks, 
six; rentals, twenty-five; other indispensables, sixty- 
four; optionals, 652. The first three the student 
gets, the last two the University provides. 

The same arrangements hold for the courses in 
subject chains. There is always a syllabus and one 
or more textbooks; an occasional rental set; and the 
bulk of titles supplied by the University, in single 
or multiple copies, to a total of 1,241 titles. 

Thus the grand total, aside from syllabi, textbooks, 
and rentals, amounts to somewhat under 2,000 titles 
provided by the University. These are distributed 
as follows: Physical Sciences (including Geography), 
157; Biological Sciences, 183; Social Sciences (ex- 
cluding United States History—twenty-nine titles— 
discontinued), 471; and Humanities, 1,149. The 
number of copies per title ranges from one to ninety- 
five, and the total number exceeds 10,000. 

The first surprise about this colfege collecttan ts 
its smallness. Who would have dreamt that a great 
university would propose a 2,000-¢tle library to sup- 
port the concluding biennium of general education 
plus an artentacian far specialization? In fact, it goes 
so far as to say that the mastery of a select 5 per 
ceat af this list will suffice to give one a genera) idea 
of the world as we know it and ourselves. The insti- 
tution’s initial book outlay amounts to about a hun- 
dred dollars per student. But you will remember what 
a distinguished university president claimed for a 
famous five-foot shelf. These books are all in the 
play. There are no supernumeraries. ‘They each have 
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a specific thing to do, they do it in order, and retire. 
Every scene is packed, and the action swift. “Too 
packed and too swift, if there be criticism at all, 
Thus, there are 4,240 pages of indispensable reading 
in the Humanities survey course alone, and nearl\ 
8,009 in the first year of the Social Sciences, to which 
must be added more than 6,000 pages for those tak- 
ing the sequel to this. After all, a hundred volumes 
have a lot of pages if all of them count. It is a small 
library but exceedingly precise. 

At this point it is necessary to point out that this 
library does not stand by itself or serve the public. 
It has a purpose of its own but nevertheless forms 
part of a university system and draws sustenance 
thence. While it does have an Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and a few other reference books, it depends for 
the rest, especially periodicals, upon the general 
library, a stone’s throw away, while if the student's 
curiosity and aptitude are Divisional in any direction 
he has the departmental libraries to draw upon. \f 
the College were a quite separate institution or topped 
a high school, or led to engineering, for example, a 
wider spread would be advisable. The collection here 
made does suffice as prerequisite to business, educa- 
tion, law, medicine, and social, religious, and library 
service, in which the University gives professional 
training. 

It is a library precise in theory not only, but in 
execution as well. Multiple copies make this so. }f 
every student’s mind is a playhouse, he can be sure 
of a full cast. 

The physical arrangements, too, enhance precision. 
While the college building remains as yet a dream, 
an apartment at Jeast has been secured, In it have 
been set up the books supporting survey courses—in- 
dispensables in multiple copies occupying one room as 
a stack, and the optionals in single copies placed next 
door ; second, table space for readers; then, two Fac- 
ulty consultation rooms; finally, a service counter, 
with catalog. The offices are occupied daily. Thus 
instructors, students and library attendants work side 
by side, with books about them, and conferences al- 
ways available. This obviates {ost motion and keeps 
up morale. It is as precise an arrangement as a 
doctor’s office beside a drug store. The consultatiaa 
ends in a prescription, and this is filled next door. 
/7YW ’ . . 

Che patient has little chance ta get panicky. 

‘The books here bear no mark of classification. Only 
the copy number aggears an the back. The indispens- 
ables stand alphabetically in a one-story stack and are 
served acrass the counter. The optionals are similarly 
arranged, except for grouping by Divisions. Charging 
is simple and swift. 

Another thing—the establishment is up to date. 
The syllabus writers did not take their eyes off the 
evolving scene till they had to go to press. It is like 
the fire reporter who says he ends his dispatch only 
because his paper is scorching. These courses opened 
in the Autumn Quarter of 1931. Of the books then 
put on the shelves, 20 per cent had been published 
since January 1, 1931; 30 per cent within three 
years; 45.4 per cent within four years; 53.1 per ceat 
within five years; 78.7 per cent within a decade, 
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while only 15 per cent bore imprint dates earlier 
than 1920. The modal year of books used in 1932 
was 1930. A second preliminary edition of all four 
survey syllabi was out by September, 1932, and a 
third a year later. That indicates a lively turnover in 
the future. Newness is one of the reasons, though not 
the only one, why more than 40 per cent of the first 
year’s purchases were not to be found in Shaw’s List. 
The circulation exceeded 18,000 in January, 193+. 

But for all the precision and necessity, for all the 
simplicity and freedom, for all the inspiring and 
friendly leadership, do the students read? There are 
something like fifteen hundred of them, Their re- 
corded borrowings last year from this one library, 
confined essentially to the four general survey courses 
and the Social Science sequence (in form a survey), 
showed more than 32,000 for the Humanities, above 
60,500 for the Social Sciences, and under 750 for 
the Biological and Physical Sciences, or a grand total 
of over 94,000; of which it is significant to note that 
only 4,779 were optionals. That overheavy Social 
Science requirement is explanation enough. 

This figure takes no account of the reading in the 
textbooks, and rental sets nor of that on sequences, 
tor which 63 per cent of the titles (not copies) are 
designed. Lack of space forced the allocation of most 
of this material to the respective departmental libra- 
ries. It omits likewise the use of other libraries on 
the campus, and especially three which concern the 
College student intimately. These are the library of 
(800 volumes in the new residence halls for men; 
the 800-volume collection supporting an honors course 
in the history of Western thought, which ts headed 
by the President and given recognition as an added 
Humanities sequence; and the modern language [t- 
brary of 2,500 volumes set up for College students. 

Of these, the dormitory library collection, made 
up of one or more copies of the books in the College 
Library supplemented with recreational material, in- 
cluding twenty-five periodicals and five newspapers, 
is given over to student enjoyment, under the man- 
agement of the Graduate Library School using it as 
a laboratory for the study of student tastes and the 
testing of technique, for the stimulation of student 
reading. 

The President’s honors course was initiated a year 
before the new callege plan and served as an advance 
demonstration of a survey course enmeshing with 
haaks. The titles are the full lise carried in Classics 
of the Western World, an A. L. A. publication of 
1927. The course is set for two years and it was at 
tirst offered to twenty students selected from the 
Freshman class, but it has now been extended down 
to the Junior Year of High School. The books are 
shelved in a separate room, to which each member 
ot the two groups is given a key. The users manage 
it. ‘The procedure consists of private reading of as- 
signed books and round table discussions in the 
library, At is thus a seminar collection. 

(he Modern Language Library for the College is 
the pioneer of the three, antedating the new plan 
ly a decade. [t provided the model, too, for the apart- 


ment arrangement—library, class and consultation 
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rooms in juxtaposition. It had its beginning in 1923 
in a shelf of books loaned from one of the School 
of Education libraries to the Junior College Modern 
Language group, then one of the Laboratory Schools 
in Education. When the group was transferred to 
the College of Arts in 1927, the collection, number- 
ing at that time about 300 volumes, came along and 
took shelving in Cobb Hall, a center of undergrad- 
uate instruction. It has now increased in size to 
nearly 2,500 volumes. 

This library grew out of a set attempt to hasten 
and assure a grip on these languages by early resort 
to reading on the side and in considerable quantity. 
In fact, the consumption of 160 pages supplementary 
to class reading the first quarter is found a median 
performance, while the year’s range is from 900 to 
2,500 pages, according to language. 

In this program the College and Rental libraries 
again team up. The latter carries 975 titles in 8,371 
copies, for French, Spanish, Italian, and German. 
Its charge is one dollar a language per quarter for 
whatever quantity the student uses. For two-thirds of 
the first year it is the chief reliance, but after that it 
plays a negligible part. In the third year, the main 
University or College collections meet the need. ‘This 
college branch library, then, serves the intervening 
period of four quarters. 

It is made up of reference books (about 4 per cent), 
standard fiction (some two-thirds), and books in a 
wide range of subjects, including science, especially 
adapted to correlation with other interests of the 
student, for in the last quarter he is urged to such 
reading. This part of the library, in the case of 
German, is kept in the conference rooms and issued 
only on recommendation of the instructors, 

The scheme makes for highly individualized pro- 
grams. Thus, a typical French class reported reading 
in nineteen fields. Another showed 135 different 
works read, of which only 15 per cent were read 
by as many as five students, while there were eighty- 
three books read by a single student each. 

pe ; ; 

These quarters hold something besides baoks, 
There are displays, sales talks, bulletin board clip- 
ping service maintained in part by students, reading 
lists; newspapers and periodicals; post cards, maps, 
photagrapls, pictures, articles, posters, and other 
realia; announcements of radio programs, plays, cin- 
ema plays, lectures, book sales, meetings of foreign 
language clubs, etc.; audition instruments, and phono- 
graph records of folk songs, anecdotes, literary selec- 
tions, and drill passages for use in classroom or ante- 
chamber, It is like getting Europe on the wire, with 
television. 

The room and shelves are open during the period 
of classes; that is, about five and a half hours a day, 
though the attendant gives but twelve hours a week. 
The 601 calls made fast year on the 435 German 
texts kept there, aside from office loans, indicate 
patronage. [t is self-serviced, and that without dis- 
aster, since in the six years of its operation there have 
been (8,425 recorded loans of French and Spanish 
alone, and just forty-eight books remain today unac- 
cauated far, 


This library does not cost much, for all its success. 
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The usual book budget has been kept within $150, 
a vear, though a special fund is at present available. 
Method is the priceless feature. 

From all which it must be clear that the total 
annual calls made on the Libraries by the 1,500 young 
men and women attending this two-year unit tar 
exceed one hundred thousand. 

Here then is a distinctive action answer to the 
question being raised all over the country about this 
peculiarly American institution, called College. f rom 
its opening in 1892, the University of Chicago has 
recognized a cleavage down the middle of college. 
in the administrative reorganization of 1931, this 
recognition is carried to its logical conclusion and the 
two halves sent flying in different directions—the 
Senior dissipated among the Divistans and profes- 
sional schools of specialization, the other dropping 
its now redundant adjective, Junior, and dedicating 
itself to the specific task of topping off general edu- 
cation. 

This done, general education is defined. The defi- 
nition given Is a discernment of the genera) position 
we have reached to date in the endeavor to compre- 
hend and contro) our world and ourselves, together 
with some idea of the methods emp)oyed. 

For the attainment of this discernment, each stu- 
dent is given a tree hand and judged by hnal results. 
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To start him, four books are written. These ¢ 
books carry power of expansion, first into ten dozen 
then into twenty hundred. Experience shows tha: 
after he has swept round his position ona radius ot 
four books and then on that of ten dozen he has 
little time or energy for the wider sweep, but must 
content himself with salients driven at two differen: 
points. Surveys give the sweeps; subject sequerices, 
the salients. 

{n this plan the student, though free, is not lett | 
flounder. The books are marshalled to give him .; 
wide and wider perspective, till, catching the drift oj 
things, down a salient he finds himself and begins 
to lay hold. That’s College. 

But it will be readily admitted that all this may 
be only intellectua) activity and indeed not neces 
sarily more than factual. It has no direct reterence 
to conduct or vocation. Yhere is both honor and 
peril in this. A premium is put on ideas rather than 
tacts, the ore from which to extract ideas, though 
only ore may be gathered. But there must be more 
than even comprehension. Vhis needs to take on the 
hue of wisdom, the heart be touched. It is the Dytt 
of mellow imagination that gears thought to conduct 
and keeps behavior to the road. There is no escaping 
the ancient necessity of vision and devotion. For on 


at such climax the new plan marks an era. 








Photograph by courtesy of The Nation 


A Recent Exhibit In The Newark, N. J., Public Library Featuring The Article On “Recog- 
nition Of Russia” By Louis Fischer, Published In“ The Nation,” And Books on Russia 
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The Typographic Library And Museum 
And Its Founder 


By MRS. HENRY L. BULLEN 


HE OWNER of this library 
is the American Type Founders Company, 
the principal works and general offices of which 


and museum 


are in Jersey City, within easy reach of Greater New 
York. This is the most extensive and most advanced 
of all type foundries. It is a 
consolidation of twenty-five 
type foundries, which were 
merged in 1892. It has twenty- 
three selling houses, located in 
the principal printing centers 
of the United States. Uhe par- 
ent type latterly 
known as Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan, Philadelphia, was 
established in 1796, and was 


the successor by 


foundry, 


purchase of 
the type foundry which was 
brought from France to Phila- 
delphia by Benjamin Frank)in 
in 1785, to be operated by his 
grandson, B. F. Bache, whose 
executors sold it in )806 to 
Binny & Ronaldson, predeces- 
sors of Mackellar, Smiths & 
Jordan. Other early foundries 
thus merged were successful 
concerns in New York (1810 
and 1812), in Boston (1817, 
1842), in Cincinnati (1817), 
in Chicaga (1855). 

In 1895 Henry Lewis Bul- 
len, who from 1892 had 
been manager of the New York House of the merger, 
Was appointed manager of advertising and assistant 
general sales manager. Mr. Bullen was aware ot 
the value of the literary and museum treasures in 


cenily Awarded The 


the older type foundries. 1n his visits to the toun 
dries he commandeered their treasures of books and 
early typefounding and printing implements. {hese 
were stored in New York, awaiting the erection of 
the great building in Jersey City. Kor The Inland 
Printer of July 1906, Mr. Bullen wrote anonymously 
an article advocating the establishment of an Ameri 
can ‘Typographical Historical Society and Museum, 
and suggesting that the appropriated treasures in pos- 
session of the American Type Founders Company 
might be given to such a Society as a nucleus of the 
suggested collection. The response to the suggestion 
was limited, but Mr, Robert Wickham Nelson, then 
president of the great type foundry, volunteered sup 
port “if a man could be found competent to develop 
such a library and museum,” suggesting in his letter 
to the editor of The Inland Printer that possibly the 
anonymous suggestor of the project “might be avai) 





Henry Lewis Bullen, Librarian Of The Typo- 
graphic Museum And Library, Who Was Re 


American Institute Of Graphic Arts 


able.” Mir. Nelson was quite unaware that said writer 
was working at his elbow, in daily contact with him. 
Mr. Nelson ascribed the authorship of the anonymous 
article to Cheodore Low De Vinne. When actual au 
thorship was disclosed Mr. Nelson 
project and authorized Mr, 
Bullen to proceed. The books 
and relics which were still in 
the storage Cases were opened, 
and the ‘Typographic Library 
and Museum was opened, in 
the Company's new premises in 
Jersey City in )9D8. Mr. Bul 
Jen yo)unteered Yis 


sanctioned the 


seyry ices, 
while sti)) actively emploved 
as a Manager in the advertising, 
sales, and productions depart 
ments. In fact he was an hon 
orary curator, giving his leisure 
time on holidays, Saturday 
afternoons, and Sundays to the 
library. [It is a fact that until 
his retirement in 1924 from 
the business affairs of the type 
Company he received no mone 
his unas 

hibrary, 


tary 
sisted 


recompense tor 
work in_ the 
which is now the major salable 
asset of the American ‘Vype 
Founders Company. So wel! 
was this voluntary unpaid 
work appreciated that when 
he resigned as a manager, in 
December )923, he was retained in the organization as 
Manager emeritus at an increase of salary, with permis 
sion to devote his time, at his discretion, to the library. 
He was then a happy man. ‘he company had come to 
realize the benefits to the printing industry and to itself 
of the Library and Museum. As for the benefits to it 
self, the principal were the great improvements in its 
type faces. [t earned the title of “Leader of ns pe Fash 
ions.” It inaugurated the period of classic type faces, 
restoring to use the superlative designs of Caslon, Jen 
son, Garamond, Bulmer and Bodoni, which in addi 
tion to becoming (and continuing) best sellers, trans 
formed typographic fashions in the United States and 


Gold Medal Of The 


received the compliment of being copied by near)y 
all the European type foundries. ‘This was a very 
concrete benefit financially, so much so that it ean 
he proved that the economically conducted and judi 
cially expanded collections have heen fully paid for 
from the net profits of the classic type faces and 
classic decorative material made available in the rf 
brary both to the company that owns it and to those 
engaged in the graphic arts indust cles. { ndoubted)y 
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the collections have given the owners great prestige 
both at home and abroad, and attracted visitors from 
all parts of the world. The curator was abroad in 
1924-25, and was surprised to find that the fame 
of the library was even better appreciated in Europe 
than in this country. The fact that a commercial 
corporation had encouraged and supported a Collec- 
tion so broad in its scope, seemed to be a source of 
wonder to foreign visitors, of whom there were 
many after the war; and it isa fact that the collection 
inspired a leading type foundry in Amsterdam and 
a leading type foundry in Berlin to follow the idea 
on its literary side by establishing typographic li- 
braries. 

What of the Library and Museum? It has, since 
(908, outgrown the earlier plan of the founder, who 
was given an entirely free hand in the formation. 
Che first idea was to conform it to the purely typo- 
graphical arts. As the library expanded steadily, the 
curator’s ideas expanded, He became not only the 
founder but the principal beneficiary from a student 
point of view. If, as seems very probable, the Library 
and Museum is seld, the curator advises the fortunate 
new possessors to give it the name of “The Industrial 
Arts Library and Museum.” With our 
ancient, original museum pieces the Collection is 
enabled, if it had more space, to set up an exhibit 
showing the methods of typemaking from the begin- 
ning of the art to date. Necessarily, the larger pieces 
are in storage. Several of the larger pieces were pre- 
sented to the National Museum in Washington. As 
for typographic printing we have four of the earlier 
torsion screw wooden hand printing presses, the earli- 
est of these made in the seventeenth century. Here, in 
addition, are all the material to make an exhibit of 
early typemaking and printing equal in antiquity and 
interest—indeed, more comprehensive—than that of 
the Plantin Museum in Antwerp. 

Chis Library and Museum of the Industrial 
Graphic Arts is not restricted in its scope to printing 
and its allied arts. The general view is that such a 
library and museum would begin with Gutenberg. 
That was Mr. Bullen’s view in 1908. He learned 
better shortly afterward, when he began, in the inter- 
est of his new honorary job, to study deeper than 
he had been taught—deeper than the average well- 
read man goes. 

The Library and Museum is planned on the pred- 
ication that printing of all kinds—by incised, plane, 
and raised surfaces—is time-saving inscribing; a step 
merely, and not necessarily the last step in the evolu- 
tion of writing, which is man’s greatest invention— 
an invention which was the first intellectual step 
toward civilization. Either writing (inscribing) began 
with civilization, or civilization began with the inven- 
tion of writing. There were discoveries and inventions 
earlier than that of writing—fire, pumps, wheels, 
weavings, shelters, etc., and primitive arts of design. 
These earlier inventions are still in use by utterly 
barbaric tribes in the interiors of Africa and South 
America and in the East Indies, but none of them 
had any intellectual power. Some so-called authorities 
have claimed that the discovery of the means of mak- 
ing fire was the beginning of civilization; others have 
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said that it was the invention of the wheel ; Scripture 
says “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was God.” Reason and knowledge of the effects o} 
writing in its numerous forms )ead to the belief tha: 
Holy Writ was right again. Having learned to write 
the means of preserving the permanency of writing 
employed the attention of ingenious men. The firs: 
permanent form of writing was by incision by flint 
implements on sandstone and other soft surfaces. ‘Whe 
effort was to preserve and to transmit knowledge. 
At a later period the Ten Commandments, we are 
told, were incised on stone with metal implements. 
The men who incised the Ten Commandments were 
artisans of the same calling as the compositors who 
prepare the forms of The New York Times. ‘The 
letterers of the Ten Commandments had the same 
purpose, perfectly logical and effective, that Guten- 
berg had when he produced the earliest typographic 
Bible with types which superseded chisels, stylii, pens 
or brushes. In the Library and Museum formed by 
Mr. Bullen the earliest example of printing is an 
impression made in clay from an engraved wooden 
stamp done in Baby)on in circa B.C. 4000. Beside 
it is an impression, also on clay, of a seal engraved 
on metal which bears the date B.C. 2060. There 
exist today inscriptions incised on stones which once 
upon a time were easily understood, but which to 
day are as indecipherable as were the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs at the time Napoleon Bonaparte sailed 
on an errand of conquest from France to Egypt in 
1798, carrying with him as members of his staff 
group of scientists, who, among other services to 
science, discovered the Rosetta Stone, bearing on it 
the key to the meaning of the forgotten hieroglyphs. 
The scope of Mr. Bullen’s Collections extend from 
prehistoric times to date, not from Gutenberg’s time 
to date, or even the earliest times of Chinese inven- 
tions relating to printing which ante-dated the Gut 
enberg inventions. 

The invention of Writing was the beginning ot 
civilization. The invention of Movable Types was 
the beginning of modern civilization—writings were 
multiplied by the impressional arts, spreading learn 
ing and increasing authorship. The older (classic) 
civilization was degraded during the Medieval Age. 

This library contains good examples of the art 
and craftsmanship of all the great printers from Gut 
enberg to Bruce Rogers. It contains the literature and 
examples of every method of engraving. It contains 
the literature relating to printing and printers in 
every language, including those of China and Japan. 
It has a large collection of incunabula, all selected 
because of their typographic superiority, such biblio- 
graphic merits as pertain to rarity and antiquity ha\ 
ing no weight here unless associated with progressive 
steps in the book arts, or superiority as master-pieces. 
which may be accepted as models by modern cratts 
men, or inspiring to students and booklovers. Among 
our incunabula our most precious item is the Canon 
Missae (Canon of the Mass), printed in three colors 
by Peter Schoeffer in 1458. This is a much rare 
and much more typographically desirable and superior 
work than the Gutenberg Bible. It is one of a group 
of three books printed in 1457, 1458 and 1459, that 
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has the distinction of being completed in splendid 
style entirely on the printing press, without any aid 
of illuminators. It, however, lacks the associational 
value which is attached to the Gutenberg Bible 
because of the priority of the famous ?74le—a senti- 
mental value. 

Of spectal collections relating to the graphic arts, 
and those who practice the arts immediately related 
to those arts, there are: colJections of medals, auto- 
gri iphed letters and documents (these collections 
unique on anything so complete a scale i in America) ' 
collections relating to the Liberty of Printing, the 
)jrerature of printing in Latin—the earliest books on 
the subject; the most complete collection in existence 
of type specimen books and broadsides from ever) 
country, beginning with Ratdolt’s beautiful speci- 
men of 1468; the history and examples of alphabets 
of all countries, including attempts to re-design estab- 
lished alphabets ; an extensive collection of broad- 
sides, posters and prints; of notable statuary; twenty- 
four stained glass memorials of the greater printers ; 
a very valuable collection of Frankliniana, as it must 
not be forgotten that the A.T.F. Co. is the successor 
of Franklin, and that James Rona)dson, one of the 
partners in the firm that succeeded to Franklin’s type 
foundry, was also the founder and first president of 
the Franklin Institute, now one of the greater learned 
The Library and Museum pos- 
his only 


societies in America. 
sesses several personal relics of Franklin, 
known type specimen broadside, the inventory of his 
printing plant taken in 1766, and tools and types 
used by him. There are also in our Library collec- 
tions of text books, beginning with 1683; the litera- 
ture and documents relating to guilds and other 
associations of printers. and other artisans of the 
book; the literature of composing machines with more 
data concerning such machines than can be seen else- 
where: the whole history, (pictorial and literary) of 
the technology of printing and its allied arts; the lit- 
erature of journalists and journalism; the history 
of paper and paper-making, etc. 

As compared with the great and more spacious li- 
braries of Pierpont Morgan, Widener, and Hunting- 
ton, that of the American Type Company is far 
more useful to the student of the industrial graphic 
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arts and those who practice those arts. ‘he great 
collections referred to are chiefly important to bibli- 
ography and bibliographers, while that of the AJT.F. 
Co. was formed in every detail by a craftsman of 
distinction in the graphic arts, whose every purchase 
Was required to answer this question affirmatively : 
Will this item teach the modern craftsman some 
thing beneficial to him as a craftsman, or inspire him 
to emulation as a craftsman, or convince him ot the 
power for the advancement of learning and of prog 
ress and of commerce possessed by his art and craft. 
Thus restricted, our Library has become, in tact, a 
correspondence school of the graphic arts. It numbers 
among its correspondents the Library ot Congress, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the British Museum, 
with which it has exchanged intormation. 

It was predicted by Mr. Bullen in 1906 that the 
‘Would attract to itself 
which 


Collection he then proposed 
by bequest or purchase valuable collections, 
under present (1906) conditions are depressed and 
fall into the hands of people inappreciative of their 


value.” his prediction has been fulfilled in good 


measure. The Collections of the New York Typo 
graphical Society (1824-1929): the David Bruce 
Collection; the Root Collection of Printing “rade 
Periodicals: the Carl Schraubstadter Collection. of 
Books on Printing and Engraving; the De Vinne 


Collection of Books relating to Typography (this 
very valuable collection not included in the De Vinne 
Library auction in January, 1920); the ‘Vhomas 
MacKellar Collection of Books relating to ‘Vype- 
founding and Printing; and last, but not least, the 
books relating to printing and allied arts in the )i 
brary of the Franklin Typographical Society (1824- 
1929) of Boston. These comprise the principa) earlier 
collections that could strengthen the Library of the 
A.T.F. Co., which is thus the most complete hbrary 
of Americana relating to the industrial graphic arts. 
Finally this library has been the beneficiary of thou- 
sands of appropriate literary gifts from individual 
well-wishers both in America and abroad, some of 
them writers who esteem it an honor to have their 
works placed on the shelves of the Library of the 
Industrial Graphic Arts of the American Type 
Founders Company. 





The January meeting of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts was held in the famous library 
of the American Type Founders Company in 
Jersey City, and Henry Lewis Bullen, librarian 
and founder of the Typographic Museum and 
Library was tendered the Gold Medal of the 
Institute, which is awarded from time to time to 
those who have made outstanding contributions 
to the development or practice of the graphic 


arts. 











Young People And Some Books On Present 
Day Problems 


By MARY R. LUCAS 


Supervisor, Young People’s Reading, Providence, R. I., Public Library 


S “CUSTODIANS OF BOOKS” and “serv- 
ants of the people,” it is our privilege, pro- 
vided we avail ourselves of it, to bring our 

books to all ages of people—children and adults, for 
so we arbitrarily divide our public. But between these 
two divisions there is a large group of individuals to 
whom we are only now beginning to give sufficient 
thought—the YoUNG Prop te. In this group I would 
include the boys and girls in their teens, not those 
thirteen and fourteen, but the group just older than 
that; those who go to our Senior High Schools or 
the Upper Forms of our private Schools. For a long 
time we have been calling them children and giving 
them the privileges of the adult reader in the library. 
Why should we? Rightly speaking an adult is one 
who has reached maturity or has attained legal ma- 
jority, and certainly neither term fits this group of 
boys and girls. 

If we could step back to the time of the last 
World’s Fair in Chicago, the beginning of the “Gay 
Nineties,’ when women were wearing dresses with 
large sleeves and small waists, and hats tilted over 
their eyes, what groups of people would we have 
found in our libraries? According to library rules 
and annual reports of that time, “residents of the 
city over fourteen years of age.” One report reads 
“not under twelve years of age.’’ The reading sup- 
plied for children, as we know them now, was sent 
out to the schools. But the fourteen, sixteen and 
eighteen-year-old boys and girls proved a problem 
to the library for reasons that were the same then 
as they are today—the difficulty of finding books 
for them. They were not children and they were not 
adults. So, along in the late nineties we began slowly 
to open our library doors to younger children. We 
began to develop our children’s rooms, children’s 
librarians and children’s literature. For a time the 
Children’s Rooms included these young people over 
fourteen years of age, but it never proved wholly 
satisfactory and they again became registered or 
classified as adults. But they were not adults and they 
continued to be a problem. The High Schools began 
to develop libraries, we smiled and said that the 
high school library would take care of these young 
people. With meager collections of books and a class- 
room atmosphere, the high school libraries did the 
best they could. The everyday need of supplying 
reference material was so great that the opportunity 
to foster and develop a taste for reading was lacking. 
When these young people did come to our town and 
city libraries in their free time, it was usually for 


‘Paper presented at Massachusetts Library Club meeting in 
Northfield, June, 1933. 


some reference work or a book on their required read 
ing list. We answered their needs and let it go at 
that. 

It is only in the last few years that we have begun 
to realize what a challenge this particular group ot 
girls and boys are to us and what a real responsi 
bility we have towards them as “guide, philosophe: 
and friend.” 

Stevenson, I think it was, who said: 


“Youth is the time to go flashing from one end of the 
world to the other both in mind and in body; to try the 
manners of different nations; to hear chimes at midnight 
see a sunrise in town or country; write halting verses, run 
a mile to see a fire.” 

That last thought (write halting verses, run 4 
mile to see a fire) seems most aptly to describe the 
wide variety of feelings and responses that one finds 
in each boy or girl and in the group as a whole. 
‘Today, perhaps they are very serious and dignified, 
very much aware of public opinion and of what 
should and should not be done. But tomorrow, the) 
may be awkward and giggling, bursting upon you like 
small urchins of ten—all hands and feet and noise. 
This hobble-de-hoy jumping back and forth from 
one age to another is just the outward manifestation 
of their continual searching and questioning concern 
ing all the problems around them. 

When we of mature mind and more balanced 
thought, are puzzled by the present state of the 
world, what can we expect from these young peo 
ple? For all their seeming indifference, I really be 
lieve they are striving after something more real than 
the chaos that is around them. Not long ago I hap 
pened to go on a picnic with a group of this age, 
all city boys and girls, and was interested in their 
comments on the country. One of them said, “| 
should like to live in a park like this where there are 
no fences or boundaries.”’ Another said she had always 
wanted to live on a farm. She was frank to admit 
that she might not like it, but she wanted to try it 
anyway. There is a naturalness about these young 
people that their indifferent and sophisticated airs 
belie. 

The other day in one of our cities, there was 4 
meeting of some twenty people representing agencies 
concerned socially and educationally with girls be 
tween the ages of fourteen and nineteen—Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Girl Reserves, the Guidance De 
partment of the Public Schools, Juvenile Court, 
Child Guidance Clinic, the Library and others. ‘This 
group met to discuss how they could coordinate their 
efforts and make their service to these young people 
more vital. What part does the Library take in such 
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service? By offering their help and resources to each 
and all of these organizations, by suggesting books 
on the projects outlined, for the use of both the 
leaders and the young people themselves, and also 
by making out lists of books for individual girls or 
boys through the organization to which they are 
allied. We have many points to gain in understand- 
ing from all such agencies working directly with 
young people. 

But we have an opportunity to give more direct 
help to these boys and girls themselves, who are wide 
awake, curious, puzzled by all the world movements 
around them, and at the same time skeptical of adult 
help and knowledge. We have the chance to help, 
provided we see the need and have the desire. 

Some real efforts have been made in the last few 
years by establishing special rooms, special collections 
of books and assigning special assistants to work with 
these young people. Cleveland has probably made the 
most noteworthy contribution in this line, in their 
Stevenson Room with its fine collection of books 
chosen from every field of knowledge. And as a fur- 
ther step, the assistants in this department are spe- 
cially trained to know the desires and needs of these 
boys and girls. 

Few, probably none of us, are able to give as 
broad service as this but any library no matter how 
small can do something. It may not be just what we 
would like to do, but being conscious of the need 
and doing something now, is better than putting it 
off until we can build a new building, buy a lot of 
new books, employ a special assistant or wait for the 
Depression to end. It is more a matter of taking 
thought than anything else. This work with Young 
People appears to fall into several categories: our 
point of view; the classification of these boys and 
girls in the library; a special book collection and its 
location; the assistant who works with them; and 
some of the special kinds of books that can be used 
with them. 

Let us first adjust our point of view. We need 
to think and to say “Young People,” not children 
and certainly not “Tweenies” as I understand one 
library calls them. We need to learn to meet these 
girls and boys at their present point of interest, no 
matter how trivial it may seem to us, and go on 
from there. From our olympic heights we are apt to 
say to the boy who asks for Edgar Wallace—‘Oh, 
you don’t want that,” and perhaps offer him Sas- 
soon’s Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. We should 
give him the Edgar Wallace, but tell him about 
something else interesting and not too far removed 
from the Edgar Wallace level. Eventually, by pa- 
tience, we may be able to get him to read Sassoon’s 
book and like it. Any one working with these young 
people needs to develop the book selection technique 
of the children’s librarian and then add to it the 
subtlety needed for service to the adult reader. 

Next, as to the classification of these young peo- 
ple in the Library, as we have said before they are 
not children, neither are they adults. A plan that 
seems wise and that has been tried by several libra- 
ries is to establish a special type of borrower's card. 
In this way the young people graduate from a juve- 
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nile card to an intermediate card with more privileges 
than they were accorded as children and not as many 
as are offered to the adult reader. In planning such 
a step, it seems better to use a school grade to mark 
the division between juvenile and adult than to estab 
lish the classification by age. Boys and girls of the 
same school grade are more apt to have reading 
tastes and abilities of about the same level than are 
the same group measured by an age standard. The 
ninth grade in Junior High School or the first year 
of a four-year Senior High School, seems to be the 
best grade to use for this transfer; the card to be 
in use until the last year in Senior High School 
when the full adult privileges can be granted. Every 
department or division of the library needs to be 
open to these young people, not only because of their 
school needs, but also because of their personal in 
terests. The amount of material borrowed can be 
restricted, particularly the novels and stories, and 
the length of loan need not be as long as that ex 
tended to the adult borrower. ‘hese bovs and girls 
have time and energy to come to the library fre 
quently. 

Next in consideration to a special card for this 
group, comes a special collection of books and the 
location of such a collection is a very important 
factor in its use by the young people. Just as an In 
termediate Borrower’s Card serves as a bridge be 
tween the juvenile and the adult, so does a special 
book collection. Its location should be somewhere be 
tween the adult and juvenile rooms. Since that is 
not always possible, the collection should be in the 
adult room itself, or in a departmental library in the 
main circulation department. In a new Branch in 
one of our large cities, built only a few years ago, 
special arrangements were made to take care of the 
young people, but the space planned and used for 
their books was in the Children’s Room—and to 
make matters worse at the end of the room farthest 
removed from the adult department. The stigma of 
children’s room use was still there in the minds of 
the young people. 

If the location of a young people’s collection of 
books is well chosen, it usually follows that the boys 
and girls themselves are willing to drift back and 
forth between the adult and juvenile departments. 
Such a feeling on their part is to be encouraged, 
for their reading tastes fall in both fields. 

What type of book should we include in such a 
collection? The books that are on the required school 
reading lists? Only a few of the most live titles, for 
if we include these required titles we immediately 
defeat our purpose of gaining the confidence and in- 
terest of the young people, and show our lack of 
imagination. Required reading lists with the excep 
tion, perhaps, of “Books for Home Reading” pre 
pared by the National Council of ‘Teachers of 
English, are the greatest handicap that we have to 
spontaneous good reading on the part of these older 
boys and girls. Most of us can remember how some 
really fine piece of literature was spoiled for us be 
cause it had to be read. Our young people’s collection 
should be made up largely of “introductory material” 
—poetry, plays, biography, travel, scientific subjects 
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popularly treated, and the fiction should serve as an 
introduction to both type and author. 

A special collection of course is better than noth- 
ing, but it needs in addition the personal help of a 
staff member who is interested in this group. It is 
she who should make the first contact with the boy 
or girl at the time when they transfer from the Juve- 
nile Department. As we have said before, any one 
working with this group needs the book selection 
technique of the children’s librarian plus the subtlety 
of the adult worker. In fact the children’s librarian 
can be of great service, for if the girl or boy has been 
a regular reader in the Children’s Room the chil- 
dren’s librarian will know something of his tastes 
and reading abilities. It is even possible to have the 
children’s librarian carry the work with Young Peo- 
ple, also. Usually the school closing hour for these 
older bays and girls ts earlier than it is for the chil- 
dren. Any assistant who works with these young peo- 
ple needs to read and search for books that will 
appeal, as well as those that will create a desire on 
the part af the voung reader to go adventuring into 
many fields of literature. Such an assistant needs to 
knaw something of children’s books as well as the 
adult. She needs to know light fiction as well as 
navels af real literary value, but without too com- 
plex problems (very hard to find [ will admit). She 
needs ta read many books in search of the one most 
fitting: vocations in fiction, home life in fiction, 
novels and stories of the various periods of history, 
plays of present-day life, poetry, travel, biography, 
books about current problems, and any number of 
hobbies. Also she needs to have broad interests and 
a special hobby of her own, in other words to be able 
to speak the same language as the young people to 
he served. 

One of the best ways to know and understand 
these voung people is to have a small group of them 
meet together informally for general book discussion 
and guidance. Mrs. Becker's Adventures in Reading 
is a splendid book to use as a basis for the discussions. 
Such a group is well worth the time and effort that 
may be put into it and is a very good way to open 
the eves and minds of the girls and boys to the many 
things that may be found in books. And also to open 
our minds to their ideas and reactions, to realize that 
they do think and do have ideals. 

In speaking about books for young people, it seems 
well to disregard the stiff, formal lines of fiction and 
non-fiction. We can think of books by subject and 
content and forget the particular literary form in 
which the material is presented. If the idea or the 
fact desired is better presented in a novel or a story, 
we can use that form. 

Since present-day life with its social and economic 
problems ts very much in the minds of all of us, some 
books that can be used for young people along these 
(ines are appended; keeping in mind that their basis 
for comparison on these issues is very slight. Most 
lists that { have seen on present-day problems are too 
difficult and presuppose a wider knowledge than the 
average girl or hoy of sixteen, seventeen or eighteen 
possesses. Another point to keep in mind in speaking 
of books for young people ts, that many of those now 
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being published as juveniles by the publishing houses 
rightly belong in a special class for these boys and 
girls, especially when we wish to interest them in 
many books, This does not mean that they are cap 
able only of reading the juvenile, but that many ot 
these books are not really juvenile. They again are 
a bridge between the books for children and_ those 
that belong to mature minds. 

Many of the books in the following list may he 
classified as juvenile in your library, but they are 
particularly adapted to young people. 


Current Problems—Social and Economic 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


The morals, 
growing up, today and the future are of very vital 
and personal interest to the young people. 
Under Twenty M. L. Becker 
Good Looks for Girls H. R. Cades 
Enquette Jr. M. E, Clark and 

M. C. Quigley 
Helen Ferris 
E. W. Gillmore 
Latta Griswold 
T, A. Harper 
What Are You Going to Be? Hallam Hawksworth 
The Girl and Her Future Helen Hoerle 
Today’s Boy and Today's Problems Jerald O'Neil 


This Awful Age, Mild Oats Florence Ryerson 


problem of appearance, manners, 


This Happened to Me 
The How and Why of Life 
The Winds of Deal 
Windy Island 


Seventeen Booth Tarkington 
Nancy Mildred Wasson 
FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Personal adjustment within the family group, 


learning to know the parents and to make personal 
decisions. 

W. S. Ball 

Rachel Field 
Genevieve Fox 
Olive Prouty 


Carmella Commands 
Hepatica Hawks 


Mountain Girl 
The White Fawn 
Back of Time M. I. Ross 
The Bonney Family Ruth Suckow 


In the above two groups of books, it will be noted 
that there seems to be more titles for girls than for 
boys. The field is notably weak in books addressed 
directly to the boy. Even Seventeen verges on the 
psychological that is of adult interest. 


EcoNoMIc 


Most of us spend the greater portion of our active 

life in the endeavor to earn a living and soon learn 
that our lives and fortunes are bound up with the 
economic world. It is suggested that the following 
books be read in the order listed. 
Man and His Riches M. B. Ambler 
“We the People” — , _ Leo Huberman 
Successful Living in This Machine E, A. Filene 

Age 

RUSSIA 

New Russia's Primer gives a clear statement ot 
the Five Year Plan, but it needs the background 
reading of the other titles to make it useful for 
this group of young people. 

Katrinka Grows Up H. E. Haskell 


Young America Looks at Russia Judy Acheson 
Made in Russia W. C. White 


New Russia's Primer M. Ilin 
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Substituting From The Pamphlet Collection 
As A Depression Measure 


By GRACE W. COTTS 
Head, Catalog Department, East Chicago, Ind., Public Library 


I A TIME when library funds are at a very 
low ebb, it is well for us, as librarians, to con- 


sider a source of material which is available 


free of charge or at a very small cost. Our book 


budgets have been reduced and many magazines have 


been curtailed which makes it an opportune time to 
reconsider the pamphlet collection, to weed out the 
dead material and to make this type of ephemeral 
material a real asset in reference work. 

The purpose of the pamphlet file is to supplement 
the book and magazine collection and to bring this 
material up-to-date. Many vital subjects are discussed 
in pamphlets, monographs, reports, bulletins, circu- 
lars and clippings which we house either in the Ver- 
tical File or in pamphlet boxes depending upon the 
use, the size and the kind of library. 

Some of the subjects which are easily substituted 
from the pamphlet file for questions which may not 
be adequately covered in the book collection are: 
subjects of a timely or current nature, subjects called 
tor by schools, business interests, subjects requested 
by housewives, holiday and entertainment material, 
biography and local material. 1 will discuss each of 
these subjects briefly. 


Subjects of a Timely or Current Nature 

‘There are always calls for material on such sub 
jects as unemployment, farm debts, disarmament, in- 
lation and world economic problems. A wealth of 
material on these subjects is published in pamphlet 
torm, and now that people in general are more keenly 
conscious of these questions of the day, we should 
be ready to serve them when the calls come. 

In accumulating this material we must be careful 
to base our selection upon publications that come 
from firms and foundations of known reputation; 
especially, at this time, when competition and rivalry 
are so keen both in the field of business and in na- 
tional and international) politics. We must be sure 
not to fill the collection with worthless propaganda 
published by associations and leagues that are formed 
for just this purpose. However, there are many foun- 
dations that are reliable, such as the Carnegie En- 

. vy? , . P. | 
dowment for International Peace, The Foreign Pol- 
icy Association and the American Foundation. 

Firms and manufacturers whose businesses are 
closely related to governmental activities often pub 


lish monographs or circulars on current questions 
like the monographs put out recently by the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company on unemployment 

and other types of social insurance. 
The United States Government is, of course, our 
most authoritative source. We can keep in touch 
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with those publications by checking the various price 
lists that | have mentioned at the close of this arti- 
cle. Many governmental departments have had to 
curtail the generous free distribution of their mate 
rial due to the reductions in appropriations, but it is 
well to apply at the issuing office first before sending 
to the Superintendent of Documents because there 
are still some departments that have a limited supply 
for free distribution. The Congressmen, also, will 
send government documents to their constituents 
without cost, and at this time of necessity [ feel that 
libraries are justified in taking advantage of this 


opport unity. 


Subjects Called for by Schools 

This group covers such a wide range of material 
that it is difficult to say much about it except that 
many libraries receive the most number of requests 
for material from this group. In choosing material 
for students, some knowledge of the various courses 
of study or the particular subjects called for by cet 
tain teachers from year to year will be helpful in 
making these selections. For instance, each year we 
have calls for information on narcotics; with this in 
mind, we have tried to build up the material on this 
subject in the Vertical File so that we are now able 
to meet this demand adequately. 


Business Interests 

In the average library the business men as a group 
make, perhaps, the least use of the library of any 
in the community, and yet, they are important tax 
pavers whom we should make an effort to serve. 
There are many pamphlets that contain important 
statistical data and others which have helpful sug- 
gestions on credit, salesmanship and merchandising. 
Our problem is to anticipate their demands and to 
call attention to the material when it is available. 
There is, also, another business group in the com 
munity that needs our help at this time. It is the 
group of white-collar men who are unemployed, but 
who are seeking new ways of making a living through 
their hobbies or through small ventures at home. 
In our library a noticeable increase has been observed 
in the calls for practical information on such sub 
jects as poultry raising, pottery making, fur farm 
ing, household servicing, photography, mushroom 
growing, batik work and other like topics, We should 
be alert for material of this type and exhibit what 
we have so that it will give others some ideas of 
earning extra money. Che United States Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce, extension divisions 


and experimental stations in state universities, also 
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firms supplying the materials for these occupations 
are the best sources for information. 


Subjects Requested by Housewives 

1 mention this group because of the wealth of 
pamphlet material on practically every subject re- 
lated to hamemaking. Nearly all the large firms and 
manufacturers have laboratories and research facili- 
ties far developing their products and determining 
the best methods of using them in the home. The 
results af this research appear in booklets and leaflets, 
and although they do contain advertising, there is 
much instructive information. Ask to be put on the 
mailing list for free material; they are usually glad 
ta serve you. Booklets on recipes, care of the food, 
etiquette, home management, personal beauty, care 
ot children and nutrition are al) available through 
the medium of home magazines that publish many of 
them and through the advertising sections in these 
magazines where there are directions to: “Clip the 
coupon for free booklet.” Some of the best articles 
from the home magazines that you do not bind can 
be clipped for the Vertica) File for it is often more 
accessible there than in the magazine files. 


Holiday and Entertainment Material 
Readings, recitations, fugitive verse, anecdotes of 
famous people constitute a collection that Is fre- 
quently in demand. Clippings from magazines and 


newspapers, booklets from firms such as the Dennison 
Paper Company will help to build up this group. 


Biography 

Short sketches of the lives of people particularly 
those of a literary nature are often requested by stu- 
dents and club women for book reviews. Many of 
these that are not in Living Authors can be obtained 
through the various publishing houses and some libra- 
rians follow the practice of clipping the brief biog- 
raphies of authors given at the beginning of the 
Wilson Bulletin each month. 


Loca] Material 

I have purposely left this group to the last because 
it constitutes a very important section in the File. 
Few books are published on the government of indi- 
vidual states and municipalities, consequently some 
of the best material is of an ephemeral nature. Ques- 
tions about the organization of our state, county and 
city government are frequent in the reference room, 
particularly now when the taxpayers are awakening 
to the need for reorganization and closer supervision 
of these units. The names of the present incumbents 
in office, local history, local publications and facts 
about loca) celebrities should all be kept up-to-date in 
the pamphlet file. The Monthly Check-list of State 
Publications issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at ${.50 a year is the best price list for mate- 
rial of our own state as well as the other states. Other 
sources { have fisted at the clase af the discussion. 

How the pamphlet collection is to be organized 
and cared for ts a grablem which has to be worked 
out according to the conditions peculiar to each li- 
brary, consequently I have said nothing of it because 
of the breadth of the subject. 
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Publicity of Pamphlets 

However, I do want to say a word about the pub 
licity of the pamphlets. The excellent photograpli 
and the multi-colored illustrations both on the covers 
and throughout the booklets make them very suitable 
for attractive exhibits. Recently, when a health ex 
hibit was to be arranged in our library, we found 
that a good many of the best books on health were 
in circulation; we decided then to arrange an exhili: 
of health pamphlets. It proved to be a colorful dis 
play covering a wide range of interesting topics, and 
most of all we were gratified at the number that 
went into circulation following the exhibit. 

It is difficult for the one person in the library who 
may be assigned to care for this collection to cave: 
all the sources from which pamphlets can be obtained. 
{ think each worker in the library should be alert 
for new material of this kind. Whether you are look 
ing through a magazine, or searching for a reference 
question, or listening to the radio at home, it is sur 
pristag the number of useful pamphlets that come to 
your attention once you become pamphlet-conscious. 
I think anyone who has worked with this collection 
very much will agree with me when [ say that it has 
a particular fascination and that it challenges the 
alertness, the mental curiosity, the imagination and 
the intelligence of the worker. 


Sources of Pamphlet Material 
I Government publications 


A. National publications 
1. Weekly list of selected U. S. government publi- 
cations 
2. Monthly catalog of U. S. public documents 
3. Departmental lists and lists on particular sub- 
jects 
B. State publications 
1. Monthly checklist of state publications 
2. Mimeographed price lists from state departments 
3. Experimental stations of state colleges and uni- 
versities 
4. State yearbooks 
C. Local publications 
{. Chamber of Commerce and local clubs 
2. Reports of city and county departments 
3. Reports of special committees 


xi. Vertical File Service published by H.W. Wil 


son Co. 
Wi. Firms and manufacturers 
{V. Colleges and universities 
V Publications of various foundations 


VL Railroad and steamship [ines 


VIL. Advertisements in magazines and on the radio 


VIUT. Bibliographies of pamphlets 
A, Booklist, A. L, A, 


B. Book Review Digest—‘Documents for use in sma)! 
libraries” (to 1930) 
C. Standard Catalog 
D. Library bulletins, state and city 
E. Periodicals, such as list found in: 
1. American City—‘Municipal and Civic Publica- 
tions” 
2. School Review—“Publications of the U. §. Office 
of Education and Other Material in Pamphlet 
Form” 


3. Scientific American—“‘Current Bulletin Notes” 
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Subject Headings In A Changing World’ 


By HELEN K. STARR 


Librarian, James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPARATIVELY NEW LIBRARY, 

organized just twelve years ago, the Hill Ref- 

erence Library has only the routine recata- 
loging problems such as are occasioned by merging of 
periodicals and changes of title, geographic and other 
names. The absence of major recataloging problems 
has made it possible to devote considerable time in 
the past five years to subject heading revision, the 
effort being to keep up with current developments, 
particularly in the fields of economics, science and 
technology. 1 am convinced that this work has been 
distinctly worth while, as evidenced by the satistac- 
tion in the new subjects expressed by reference as- 
sistants and catalogers alike. An unexpected by-prod- 
uct of subject revision is the considerable decrease 
in subject and title cards necessary for cataloging a 
given entry when new terminology ts used. 

Catalogers have often been admonished to change 
their subject headings in order to promote efficiency 
and to save the time and temper of the library assist- 
ant and patron. [ do not recall, however, having 
heard subject heading revision recommended as an 
economy in any ot the various studies of cataloging 
costs. My experience is that a new and specific sub- 
ject often takes the place of three old subjects and 
one or more title entries in cataloging a given book. 
Similarly, a new subdivision of an old subject can, 
as a rule, be substituted for two subjects not sub- 
divided. Saving the cost of extra printed or typed 
cards, and filing and storage costs, represents a real 
economy, 

In cataloging C. W. Porter’s Molecular Rear- 
rangements, tor example, the new subject Molecular 
Rearrangements was substituted for title and the 
three Library of Congress subjects: Chemistry, Physi- 
cal and Theoretical ; Chemistry, Organic; and Chem- 
ical Reactions. For Pierce’s How to Raise Money, 
Money Raising Campaigns was used instead of the 
five following Library of Congress subjects: Federa- 
tions, Financial (Social Service); Education—Fi- 
nance; Charity; Charities; and Charity Organiza- 
tion. [n some cases the saving is limited to title only: 
In cataloging Taylor’s Corn and Hog Surplus of the 
Gorn Belt, the subjects Corn; and Corn Trade— 
U.S. were substituted for the first two Library of 
Cangress subjects: Maize—U. S.; and Grain Trade 
—U.S., making title unnecessary. In connection with 
changing the old subject Steam-Boilers to Boilers, the 
related subject Boiler Scale, adopted in place of the 
ald subject Steam-Boilers—Incrustations, effected a 
saving of title. Again the new subject Electric Plants 
saves a card, in replacing the two old subjects Elec- 
tric Light Plants and Electric Power-Plants. Pe- 


‘Paper presented before Catalog Section, A. L. A. Conference, 
October 19, 1933, 


troleum Coke replaces two subjects: Petroleum; and 
Coke. One subject cut can be made in the case of 
Nash’s Public Utility Rate Structures by combining 
the two Library of Congress subjects: Public Utili 
ties—U. §.; and Public Utilities—Rates into the 
heading Public Utilities—U. S.—Rates, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice tor railroad headings. 
‘The saving of subject cards by means of subdivisions 
may be illustrated by the subdivision Spectrum which, 
when used under the various elements, eliminates the 
second subject Spectrum Analysis. 

Many catalogers feel that they need not be con- 
cerned about adopting a new subject, if they make 
a catchword title corresponding to current termi- 
nology. They overlook the serious Joss of necessary 
references to the subject in the reference network 
underlying the catalog structure. In some cases, also, 
a convenient catchword does not appear in the title, 
with the result that only part of the material is as- 
sembled under the current phrase. The original prac- 
tice in subject revision at the Hill Reference Library 
was to review large subject groups such as Rubber, 
Steel, Petroleum, Automobiles, Motor Vehicles, Air- 
planes, Radio. The number of separate subjects and 
subdivisions for Steel, for example, was increased 
from thirteen subjects to thirty-seven; for Petroleum 
from five subjects to twenty-five; for Radio from 
four subjects to twenty-six; for Rubber from. six 
subjects to twenty. In comparison with the subjects 
listed under these groups in /ndustrial Arts Index, 
this is a very modest showing. Yet it presents the 
main aspects of these subjects as published in book 
form. 

Revision of the most important subjects having 
been accomplished, the present practice is to con- 
sider new subjects and subdivisions as part of the 
regular cataloging routine. 

Libraries with so much material under old sub- 
jects that revision entails considerable expense may 
decide to use current terminology for works published 
since 1920 or other designated date only, leaving 
material prior to the date adopted under the old 
headings. This method has the advantage of separat- 
ing old and new publications, and saves the time of 
a patron who wishes recent material only. 

The Library of Congress lists of Additions and 
Changes, the Cumulative Book Index, the Wilson 
Indexes, the Engineering Index, and Chemical Ab- 
Stracts all are invaluable in the selection of new sub- 
jects. Cooperative cataloging also makes an impor- 
tant contribution to subject heading terminology in 
the bracketed headings which often appear on cards 
of outside libraries as printed by the Library of 
Congress. As a fina) exhortation: Krer CHANGING 
Your Susyect Heapincs. 
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Where There [s A Will 


There is a way for the smallest town to have a library, even if it takes 
twenty-nine years to get it 


By EMMA KNOX CARTER 


LANTED DEEP among the cotton fields of 
Southeastern Alabama and almost encircled by 
rivers, is the little village of Geneva. Unknown 

even to most Alabamians, it has been the scene ot 
an absorbing library drama, unfolding through 
twenty-nine years, a strug- 
gle between hope, disap- 
pointment and grim deter- 
mination. 

Krom the handful of 
books collected  twenty- 
nine years ago, the Emma 
Knox Kenan Library has 
become one of the best 
libraries in Southeastern 
Alabama. The village of 
1,500 residents is the proud 
owner of a library which 
would be a credit to a 
town five times its size. 
Despite inadequate sup- 
port and countless difh- 
culties, it has done and js; Se 
continuing to do a great 
good for Geneva. Of red 
brick, the colonial building standing against a back- 
ground ot giant oaks 1s typically Southern. Che large 
reading room with its attractive children’s corner and 
the downstairs assembly room are modern and well 
equipped. 

The Beginning—1904 

And how did it happen? That's the point. It didn’t 
just happen. Fifty years ago, Mrs. Emma Knox Ke- 
nan, a young woman who moved into the pioneer 
country, sensing a need, began a circulating library 
which existed haphazardly until 1904 when the pub- 
lic library was established. Mrs. Kenan and Mr. W. 
W. Benson, school superintendent, invited everyone 
to a book shower at the school house. A hundred 
books were secured, but most important of all Geneva 
was firmly convinced that what it needed more than 
anything else was a public library. The next day at 
a business meeting the Carnegie Constitution was 
adopted, Mrs. Kenan elected president and a board 
chosen which launched the tiny library on its ad- 


venturous career. 
Carrying On 
Difficulties presented themselves at once. The only 
available location was a schoolhouse cloakroom and 
crowded conditions there soon forced the library to 


seek other quarters. Moving day became almost an 
annual event. Back and forth traveled the books and 
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The Emma Knox Kenan Library At Geneva, Alabama 


the o)d pine table from the court house to a vacant 
store, from the Military Club House toa back poreh. 
The money question, too, was a problem. Member- 
ships at a dollar each steadily increased, but not 
rapidly enough. to supply the demand for books and 

the support af the library 

a eo was left to a few individ 

i Nee Seg uals. In addition to hei 

“ee ee ie wt services as librarian which 
are gratis, Mrs. Kenan 
since the organization ot 
the library, has worked 
untiringly to secure the 
backing of the community 
by sponsoring benetits : 
street fairs, ice cream sup 
pers and Negro minstrels; 
Chautauquas, box suppers 
and movies. Fach veal 
found the library a little 
stronger and a little close: 
to the people. 

By 1924 membership 
fees had climbed to the un 
precedented amount ot 
$50. a year and $25. a year was put into a building 
fund. Donations and benefits brought this fund up to 
$700. in 1926, but street paving consumed it all almost 


before the deed to the desired lot had been signed. 
In Spite Of Flood 


The year 1929 marked for Geneva, not only the 
beginning of the Depression, but also a terrible flood. 
On March 15, 1929, the business section was unde: 
twenty feet of water. Three weeks later Mrs. Kenan 


wrote to the ALontgomery Advertiser: 


“After the flood waters had receded sufficiently for me 
to go down to the Military Club House where our library 
was housed, I looked through the windows on a scene ot 


havoc. Bookcases were turned upside down, glass fronts 
broken, shelving torn out and our choice collection of books 


and magazines under two feet of mud, Two wagonload> 
were shoveled out of the window—a few on top |] hav: 
rescued and will see what the bindery can do for me. | 


said to someone, ‘[ am nearly sixty-nine years old and sec 
the wreck of a quarter of a century of work, but [ am 
ready to start again as we did in the beginning.’” 

This moving appeal for help brought in hundreds 
of books from friends everywhere and by August, 
1929, the library was again open to the public. 


In Spite Of Fire 
Midnight, January 9, 1930, and a downtown fire 


had totally consumed the Club House and the new, 
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gathered library. But neither flood nor fire could kill 
the spirit back of the library and again friends came 
to the rescue with books. The library was now lodged 
on Mrs. WKenan’s spacious verandah. At this time 
Rev. W. 8. Clemmons, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church and a lover of books, secured for the library 
(000 books among which were some much needed 
reference and children’s books. 
Home—At Last 

And now another friend took up the )ibrary’s 
cause. Mr. Lee Ashcraft of Atlanta, formerly of 
Geneva, knowing how dear the )ibrary was to Mrs. 
Kenan’s heart made the generous gitt of $2,500. to 
the building fund. Through circular letters the Citi- 


X ‘ ‘ ’ 
zens Bank and Carter Construction Company se- 
cured $700. and this with the $800. insurance, sup- 


plemented Mr. Asheraft’s {iberal donation. Mr. f. 


20; 


P. Carter, a contractor, offered to superintend the 
construction and by November, 1931, the building 
was ready for occupancy at a cost of a little less than 
$4,000. With intense gratification Mrs. Kenan saw 
the books from her back porch placed on the shelves 
of the new library. Dame Fortune had at ast smiled 
upon the library! 

And now after twenty-nine years the library is 
proving its rea) worth. Men, women and children of 
Geneva—its schools, clubs and churches —areé making 
demands tor hibrary service. “Vhe \brarian sees the 
fruits of years of labor. There ts hope Of an evel 
widening service which will bring new and greater 
needs to be supplied by other workers in the field 
VYhe Emma Knox Kenan Library stands today, a 
monument to the indomitable spirit of one who knew 
and loved books and realized their vital importance 


in anv worth while community life. 








Girl Scouts Collecting Book Gifts For The Des 


Moines, lowa, 


Public Library 
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Editorial Forum 


Library Civil Works Service 

THe C.W.A. Ann C.W.S.A. Worxers Have 
been of unexpected benefit to many librarians. They 
have made it possible to keep up 
with the daily routine and have 
also, in. many cases, undertaken 
special projects which would 
otherwise have been impossible. 
Books have been cleaned and 
mended, catalogs have been over- 
hauled, long-needed book inven- 
tories have been taken, clippings 
have been mounted, and buildings 
have been painted and cleaned. A few of the special 
projects include: an index for local newspapers, re- 





WE 0O OUR PART 


classification, preparing want lists, periodical check 
lists, index and bureau of information about local 
educational opportunities for adults, posters, murals, 
decorative wall maps and small stage-sets and figures 
depicting scenes from the sagas and epics for use 
in shelf cases. Naturally the addition of a number 
of temporary assistants, untrained in many instances, 
has made exacting demands on library stafts already 
over-worked, but the results in most cases have been 
justified. It is indeed gratifying to note how few 
unemployed trained librarians are reported among 
these workers (an approximate average of three each 
for the twenty-one libraries reporting), if this means 
that the number of trained librarians without em- 
ployment is actually decreasing, and to learn that 
additional library work will be continued under the 
C.W.A. for another three months. 


New Ideas And New Design 


“AMERICA IS EMERGING From A New Wor.p 
with new goods, new methods, new spirit and a new 
attitude toward work,” said Henry Ford in an inter- 
view last week. ‘‘We’re here to make the world a bet- 
ter and more comfortable place for people to live in. 
The right way is to raise wages, and improve products 
through accurate workmanship, which in turn makes 
the market.” 

Mr. Ford is not the only business leader to see 
the way to new markets through new design and 
new comforts in the products of general demand. 
Others than the automobile makers are basing new 
activities on the appeal of new design and new con- 
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veniences. The railroad industry, often loath to adopt 
new equipment, has aroused pub)ic interest by produ: 
ing Union Pacific’s ““M-10,000,” a streamline train 
which has gone to Washington to be inspected }y 
the President. 

New ideas and new design can give new impulse 
to every industry and, if such tendencies are to con 
tinue, many visitors to the library will be seeking 
books on new construction and on new design as 
well as those on new social interpretation. Ever 
manufacturing city has its industries which may be 
aftected by these developments, whether they be to: 
the production of furniture, of leather goods, of 
clothing, or of automobiles. The impulse toward new 
design in all kinds of manufactured products has 
seemed to grow stronger during this period of re 
trenchment, and it may well be that it is the artist 
and not the mechanic who is to point the way toward 
the finding of new demands and new markets. In such 
case the art collections, the art magazines, the enve- 
lope collections of the library are the needed store 
houses of new inspiration and stimulus, and _ these 
collections will have to be re-evaluated in considera- 
tion of their helpfulness to the movement. 


What One Woman Is Doing 
For County Library Work 


Mrs. Herpert Avams, Or Dusvour, Jowa, Is 
neither a librarian nor a trustee. She is a club woman 
and a homemaker but what she is doing for county 
library work in Dubuque County, Iowa, should have 
a very definite place in the history of the development 
of county libraries in that state. 

By gifts of children’s books from her own library, 
donations of books gathered from friends, duplicates 
and worn out books begged from the Dubuque Publi 
Library and indefinite loans of worn out books from 
the Iowa Library Commission she has built up a col 
lection which now numbers over 1,200 books. Many 
of these have needed to be mended and put into con- 
dition for use and this has been done by herself and 
her friends. This collection she makes up into groups 
and loans among the rural schools which she is able 
to reach with her own car, with which she exchanges 
the books at stated intervals. Last spring she wrote: 


“T have just returned from taking books to twenty-four 
schools and will take more late this afternoon, 608 in all. 
Now I have 600 books to look over, check in the file, and 
mend and pack to send out again. Last year in eight months 
I took out 3,000 books. This year in four months I have 
taken out 2,300 books.” 


Recently she invited the teachers of the rural 
schools in her vicinity to her own home where on 
her big porch they mended about 200 books and pre- 
pared 175 for circulation. On this. occasion a buftet 
luncheon was served and when the county superin- 
tendent offered to pay for it she asked him instead 
to pay for the mending material used in getting the 
books ready. In the spring when she gave a book talk 
before a women’s club in a neighboring state and they 
offered to pay her, she asked for books instead and they 
sent her seventy-five books. 
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Mrs. Adams became interested in the county library 
movement through a program at a library breakfast 
held during the meeting of the lowa Federation of 
Women’s clubs in Davenport several years ago. Later 
she was made chairman of the Library Extension 
Committee of the Federation and did much in col- 
lecting books for the Black Hawk County Demon- 
stration. Later she was obliged to give up the position 
on account of family illness. 

In the meantime she grew interested in a county 
library for her own county and in this work was 
greatly encouraged by the county superintendent, Mr. 
Joseph Flynn. She also interested many of the women 
of the county in the matter, but when the question 
came to a vote before the county supervisors it was 
voted down. Her enthusiasm, however, was not damp- 
ened and she immediately set to work to supply the 
rural schools in her vicinity with book service through 
her own individual efforts which are described above. 
She writes that Dubuque County has an ambition to 
put a good road within three miles of every home, 
and as soon as these are built she will go again before 
the Board of Supervisors and ask for a county library. 

If club women in every county in Iowa would push 
county library work as Mrs. Adams is doing in Du- 
buque County, we should have many county libraries 
as soon as the question of taxes is a less troublesome 
one than it is at the present time. 

—Juuta A. Roginson 


Everybody's Business 


“If democracy is to mean more than the counting 
of noses, or the victory in a conflict of ignorant 
clamors, darkness and noises of night, it must mean 
a society which thinks and reads and discusses, and 
whose balance of judgment, rather than blind loy- 
alty, directs its ends. Such a society cannot exist with- 
out free access to good books. The remarkable rise 
of the public library in the last generation is the 
healthiest omen for the future of our troubled world 
that I can conceive.” 

ARUNDELL EsDAILE, 
Secretary, British Museum. 





“The past two years have tried the mettle of all 
library workers. The demand and need for more 
books has become pressing. The increased leisure 
of a large proportion of the population, means greater 
opportunity to read and study. The requests for 
books and information carry with them a need for 
better and more efficient service. The spiritual side 
of our patrons must be respected and served as well 
as the imperative demand for definite suggestions to 
assist them to become more proficient bread-winners. 
There is no doubt but that the library has a distinct 
function in helping people maintain a sane outlook 
by having available the proper literature of escape.” 
E. JoANNA Hacey, 

From Jowa Library Quarterly, 
October-November-December, 1933. 
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“We find the nation embarked course 


planned to eliminate inequalities which have crept 
into a commercialized world but incurring the risk 
of developing a bureaucracy which is inevitably stulti- 
fying and, unless controlled, destructive of individual 
initiative: we find developing a clash between the 
agriculturist and the manufacturing class in spite of 
the fact that the welfare of the one is closely depend- 
ent upon the welfare of the other. There is need of 
intelligent leadership but even more there is need of 
intelligent understanding by the people at large of the 
problems and the dangers so that intelligent leader- 
ship may be recognized and followed and so that un- 
founded misunderstandings shall not arise. 

“The realm of economics and business is so com 
plex that situations of apparent conflict requiring a 
wise balancing could be multiplied many times but 
the two referred to are sufficient to make my point. 


upon a 


Many minds are focusing upon these conflicts which 
run the whole gamut of our civilization. As a result 
there will be a great outpouring of studies, some of 
great value, some written hastily to meet quickly an 
immediate demand and stil] others which will doubt- 
less be little better than disguised propaganda. Educa- 
tion, a knowledge of the elements of the problems, 
will be our greatest safeguard but the literature must 
be distributed not only widely but with discrimina- 
tion. 

“The library profession is trained by experience to 
discriminate, to exercise impartial judgment, to recog- 
nize what is worth while and what is mere super- 
ficiality. The library staff is trained to get the worth- 
while books to the public at large and to meet halfway 
and to guide those seeking information. ‘The function 
of the library and the part it should play at this time 
are obvious. It must be prepared to furnish this par- 
ticular literature, to catalog and cross-index it and 
to lead the public quickly to any particular problem in 
which it is interested. The importance of this service 
in this formative period must not be overlooked. The 
staff is well equipped to render the service; the invest- 
ment in material and facilities will return ample re- 
wards of an enduring kind.” 

——Divie B. Durrietp, President, Detroit Li- 
brary Commission. From Sixty-Eighth Annual Report. 


Forthcoming Issues 


The March 15 issue of THe Liprary JourNar 
will be the annual Equipment Number with special 
emphasis on library lighting. Articles scheduled in- 
clude: “Eyes In The Library,”’ by Olive Grace Hen- 
derson and Hugh Grant Rowell; “Some Aspects of 
Library Lighting From the Viewpoint of a Lighting 
Engineer,” by J. W. Baker, Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering, Columbia University, New York City; 
“Library Lighting—A Scientific Problem,” by Dean 
M. Warren of the Engineering Department of the 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The leading article scheduled for the April 1 issue 
will be “Library Legislation 1932 and 1933; Sum- 
mary and Trends,” by Frank L. Tolman. 
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lentative 
Program 
General Sessions 

Monday evening, Wednesday morn- 
ing, Friday morning, and Saturday 
afternoon. 

First session: President's address, 
by Gratia A. Countryman. 

Second session: Significant trends 
in government, social conditions and 
education, and what they mean or may 
mean to the responsibilities, activities, 
and organization of libraries. Speakers 
to be announced. 

Third session: New library respon- 
sibilities in light of trends discussed at 
second session. Speakers to be an- 
nounced. 

Fourth session: Addresses. Speakers 
to be annunced. It is hoped to have 
addresses by one or two speakers of 
prominence. 


Adult Education Round Table 
One session. Tentative plan is for a 
panel discussion of the special situa- 
tions arising out of the federal recon- 
struction program, the need of read- 
able books, et cetera. 


Agricultural Libraries Section 

One session. Topic, Government 
Policies in Relation to Agriculture. 
Address by Professor H. S. Patton, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


American Association of Law Libraries 
Five sessions. Meetings will be held 

at the ofhcial headquarters of the as- 

sociation, the Mount Royal Hotel. 


Art Reference Round Table 
One session. Topic, Are the Libra- 
ries Ready for the New Day in Art? 


Association of Research Libraries 


One session; possibly two. 


Bibliographical Society of America 

One session. Address, “A  Bibliog- 
raphy of Polar Exploration; an At- 
tempt at a Comprehensive List of all 
Books on the Subject in English Pub- 
lished Since 1899, Excluding Docu- 
ments and Society Publications,” by 
Jackson Edmund Towne, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing; 
address, “Review of Bibliographical 
Activities in America,” by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, Providence, Rhode Island; ad- 
dress, “Early American Baptist Im- 
prints,” by Frank G. Lewis, Crozer 
Theological Seminary Library, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania; addresses by Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, McGill University Li- 
brary, Montreal, and Aegidius Fau- 
teaux, Montreal. 


Business Libraries Section 


One session. Program will be built 
around Canadian industries. 


June 25 to 30 


Catalog Section 
One general session, a round table 
for large libraries, and a round table 
for small libraries. Present-day econ- 
omies in cataloging will be one of 
the subjects discussed. 


College and Reference Section 

One session and two round table 
conferences. 

Round Table for College Libra- 
rians: “The Library Arts College, a 
Possibility in 1954?” by Louis Shores, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Tentative outline of Mr. Shores’ 
paper. 

I. Recent trends in American higher 
education: (a) various new plans de- 
scribed, (b) the library's place in each 
of these, and (c) inadequacy. 

II. The library arts college plan: 
(a) the curriculum, (b) quarters, and 
(c) faculty. 

Ill. Advantages: (a) 
and (b) library. 

IV. Objections: 
(b) library. 

“Educational Implications of the Li- 
brary Arts College,’ by Professor 
E. L. Austin, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, and Dean_ Shelton 
Phelps, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Discussion. 


educational 


(a) educational and 


Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America 
One session tentatively planned. 


County Libraries Section 
Luncheon meeting, to be followed 
by an afternoon session. There will be 
an outside speaker at the luncheon 
meeting, and the afternoon’ session 
will be devoted to regional and county 
library problems and a business meet- 
ing. 
Institution Libraries Round Table 
One session. 
Junior College Libraries Round Table 
Two sessions. 
Junior Members Round Table 
One session and a luncheon. 
League of Library Commissions 


A joint session with County Li- 
braries Section and Library Extension 
Board, a business meeting, and a con- 
ference of the officers of the league 
and the National Association of State 


Libraries. 
Lending Section 


One session. 


Library Buildings Round Table 
One session. 


National Association of State 
Libraries 


Four sessions, two joint meetings 
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The Montreal Conference 


with the American Association of Lay 
Libraries, and a joint banquet with 
that association. 

Joint meeting with A. A. L. L.: Ad 
dress of welcome; responses; me 
morials, 

First session of N. A. S. L.: Presi 
dent’s address; reports of standing 
committees and secretary-treasurer ; 
appointment of committees; roll call 
bv states—Effect of Depression on Li 
brary Work—three-minute talk by re, 
resentative from each state. 

Second session: Topic, Commission 
Work. Addresses by Beverly Wheat 
croft, Georgia Library Commission, 
Atlanta, and H. Marjorie Beal, North 
Carolina Library Commission, Ra 
leigh; report of Auditing Committee. 

Third session: Topic, Archives 
Work. Addresses by A. C. Doughty, 
deputy minister of archives, Ottawa 
and others. 

Joint meeting with A. A. L. L.: Ad 
dress, “Legal Historical Society,” by 
Professor Francis S$. Philbrick, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
other addresses. 

Final session: Address, “Work of 
the Committee on Clearing House fo: 
Public Documents,” Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, Rhode Island State Library, 
Providence; address, “Document Work 
in Washington under C.W.A.,” Mil 
dred H. Pope, State Library, Olympia 
Washington. Committee reports; ele 
tion of ofhcers. 

Ontario Library Association 

One business luncheon. 

Order and Book Selection Round 

Table 

One session. Topic, Book Selection 
or The Library’s Use of Publishers 
Publicity, or a combination of the 
two subjects, with speakers represent 
ing various points of view, that is 
publisher, library, bookseller, or re 
viewer. 

Periodicals Section 

One or two sessions. 


Professional Training Section 
One session. Topic, Charting the 
Course for Library Schools. 


Public Documents Committee 

The questions which will be dis 
cussed include the following: What 
should be the long time view on the 
state document center plan? What 
should be the future organization o! 
state and municipal document ex 
change systems? How can public docu 
ments be selected to make future co! 
lections more purposeful? How can 
the cataloging of public documents b« 
improved? What should be the ob 
jectives and the content of library 
school courses on public documents 
Approaches to problems presented |» 
the arrangement and the form o! 
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publication of United States docu- 
ments. Approaches to problems pre- 
sented by Canadian documents. Ap- 
proaches to problems in the collec- 
tion, organization, and preservation 
of future collections of fugitive ma- 
terials. What should be the future 
organization on public documents in 
the American Library Association? 


Publicity Committee 
Two sessions. Topics, Convincing 
Annual Reports and Publicity and the 
Future of Libraries. See “Convincing 
Annual Reports,” page 191. 


School Libraries Section 

General session, business meeting, 
joint literary session with the Section 
for Library Work with Children and 
the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table, two group meetings, breakfast 
for school library supervisors, break- 
fast for private school librarians, and 
a dinner. 

General session. Topic, The Grow- 
ing School Library—presented from 
the standpoint of a school principal 
and by early and recent pioneer li- 
brarians. 

Group meetings: Normal School Li- 
brarians and Librarians Responsible 
for Training School Librarians will 
discuss the “Importance of the Library 
in the Practice School Demonstration 
School and the Experimental School 
Planned by Helen Harris, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see.’ The group, Librarians of Ele- 
mentary, Junior High, and Senior High 
Schools, will discuss “Reading and 
Reading Problems.” 


Section for Library Work with 
Children 


Three sessions. 


Small Libraries Round Table 


One session. 


Trustees Section 


Topic, The Trustee’s Responsibility 


for the Library Plan of Tomorrow. 


Visual Methods Round Table 
One session. Topic, Regional Cen- 
ters for Visual Methods. 


Work with the Blind Round Table 
One session. 
Work with the Foreign Born 


One session. 


Young People’s Reading Round Table 
One session and a luncheon. 


1934-35 Officers 
Of A.L.A. Nominated 


President 


Charles H. Compton, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


First Vice President 
Mildred H. Pope, State Library, 
Olympia, Washington. 


Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson McGhee 


Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Second Vice President 
James Thayer Gerould, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, Western Re- 
serve University Libraries, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Li- 
brary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Members of Executive Board 
(Two Vacancies) 

Harold F. Brigham, Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Library, 
Albany, New York. 


To fill vacancy caused by election 


of Miss Countryman (one to be 
elected) : 

William Webb, Public Library, 
Flint, Michigan. 

Ida F. Wright, Public Library, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Trustee of Endowment Funds 
Eugene M. Stevens, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago. 


Members of Council 
(Five Vacancies) 

Louis J. Bailey, State Library, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Uni- 
versity Library School, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University of 
Arizona Library, ‘Tucson. 

William J. Hamilton, Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana. 

M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Nathan R. Levin, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth B. Powell, Public Library, 
Missoula, Montana. 

Franklin H. Price, Free Library, 
Philadelphia. 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, 
Los Angeles. 

Helmer L. Webb, Tulane University 
Library, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Ofhcers whose terms expire in 1934 
are Gratia A. Countryman, president; 
Louis Round Wilson, first vice presi- 
dent; Ralph Munn, second vice presi- 
dent; Matthew S. Dudgeon, treasurer; 
Eugene M. Stevens, trustee of endow- 
ment funds. Executive Board members 
whose terms expire this year are An- 
drew Keogh and Margaret Mann. The 
retiring Council members are Richard 
R. Bowker, Charles H. Compton, Essae 
Martha Culver, Robert J. Usher, and 
Halsey W. Wilson. 

Members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, beside Mr. Roden, are Luther L. 
Dickerson, Lucile F. Fargo, Elizabeth 
C. Ronan, and Edith Tobitt. 


Hotels 
In Montreal 


Headquarters for the Montreal con 
ference will be the Windsor Hotel, 
Dorchester and Windsor streets. Room 
rates there are as follows: single room 
with bath, $4; double room with bath, 
$3.50 per person; for three in room 
with bath, $3 per person; for four 
in room with bath, $2.50 per person 
Rates for rooms without bath, but with 
hot and cold running water are 
single, $2.50; double, $2 per person; 
for three in room, $1.75 per person: 
for four in room, $1.50 per person 

Among other Montreal hotels which 
will accommodate delegates, are the 
following: 

Berkeley Hotel, Sherbrooke Street 
West: single room with bath, $2.50; 
double room with bath, $4; single 
room without bath, $1.75; double room 
without bath, $3. 

Corona Hotel, 1439 Guy 
single room with bath, $2.50; double 
room with bath, $4; single room with 
running water, $1.50; double room 
with running water, $2.50. 

Hotel Ford, Dorchester Street at 
Bishop: single room with bath, $2.25; 
single room with connecting shower 
$1.75 to $2: double room with bath 
$3.50 to $3.75; double room with con 
necting shower, $2.75 to $3.25; single 
room without bath, $1.25 to $1.50 
double room without bath, $2.25 to 
$2.50. 

Hotel de La Salle, Drummond Street 
between St. Catherine and Dorcheste! 
streets: single room, $3 to $5; double 
room, $4 to $6: reom accommodating 
Continental 


Street 


three persons, $5 to $7 
breakfast is included 

Mount Roval Hotel, Peel Street and 
Burnside Place: single room with 
bath, $4: double room with bath, $7 
An additional charge of $2 for each 
extra person over two occupying one 
room. 

Prince of Wales Hotel, 1421 MeGill 
College Avenue: single room with 
bath, $2: double room with bath, $3; 
single room with running water, $1.25; 
double room with running water, $2; 
room accommodating three persons 
$2.50; room accommodating four per 
sons, with running water, $3; room 
accommodating four persons, with 
bath, $5. 

Queen's Hotel, Windsor and = St 
James streets: single room with bath, 
$3 to $4; double room with bath, $4.50 
to $7; single room with running 
water, $1.50 to $2.50; double room 
with running water, $3 to $4. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sherbrooke 
Street between Drummond and Moun 
tain streets: single room with bath, 
$3.50 to $4; double room with bath 
$6 to $7 

Hotel Wilhelmina, 1170-1176 Moun 
tain Street: single room, $2; double 
room, $5 - room accommodating three 
persons, $3.75. Prices include break 
fast. Private bath, $.50 per person 
extra daily. 





Akron, Ohio, 

> CS 
Public Library 

We Have twelve Civil Workers on 
ouc staé, «wa of whom are trained 
librarians. The following duties have 
been assigned: One worker is assist- 
ing the Readers’ Adviser, the other 
trained worker is organizing the col- 
lection of plays which is a new proj- 
ect with us. The remaining ten cleri- 
cal workers have all been given a 
period of training in the cleaning and 
mending of books, one whole work 
room being thrown into this use. 
After the training period, four have 
been assigned to as many branches, 
the others remaining at the Main 
building. 

After the first four weeks we made 
an effort to estimate the probable cost 
for the ensuing period of work. With 
wages at 46¢ an hour the cost per 
book would be 15¢, the cost of ma- 
terials and supervision by members 
of the present page staff brings an 
additional charge of approximately 3¢, 
making the total cost of our work 18¢. 

We have started workers to doing 
a very thorough job with the hopes 
of making short cuts as they become 
more skilled. The books are washed 
on the outside, after which the pages 
are either cleaned with art gum or 
sponged, depending on the texture of 
the paper. The books are then 
mended, torn pockets replaced, date 
slips inserted, lettering renewed, and 
the backs shellacked. Most of the 
work done to date has been with 
children’s books, and it is expected 
that a much speedier, and therefore 
cheaper job can be done when the 
adult books, especially the cheaper fic- 
tion, are undertaken, 

—-WIit H. Corts 


Boston, Mass.., 
Public Library 


THE Boston Pustic Lisrary is hav- 
ing a generous share in the program 
of both the Civil Works Service and 
Civil Works Administration. 

The most important work started 
under the auspices of the C.W.S. is 
the complete overhauling of the Li- 
brary’s card catalog. Since 1899 the 
catalog cards of the Library have 
been printed in uniform size with 
those of the Library of Congress, but 
before that date they were made on 
a wider measure. The need for re- 
placing these old cards with new ones 
of the size of the cards of the Library 
of Congress has been felt for a long 
time. For once this change is effected, 
the Boston Public Library will be able 
to order catalog cards, at least for 


a large number of its new books, 
from the Library of Congress—a prac- 


tice which is followed by most li- 
braries in the country. It has been 
estimated that the number of old 
cards thus to be replaced is about 

650,000. Considering, however, that 
besides the public card catalog in 
Bates Hall the Library has also an 
official card catalog, and further that 
additional sets of cards have to be 
made for the catalogs in the Fine 
Arts, Music, and Rare Books Depart- 
ments, the number of cards which ac- 
tually have to be made over is about 
1,450,000. 

As is well known, all the C.W.S. 
and C.W.A. projects must be com- 
pleted before February 15, that is, in 
about ten weeks. To finish the huge 
task in this short time, the Library 
authorities have employed no less 
than 480 typists, al] women, who are 
working in two shifts, for five hours 
each day in a six-day week. In addi- 
tion, eight linotype operators and 
pressmen have been engaged to work 
in two shifts—besides the regular 
staff—in the Library’s Printing De- 
partment; at the same time eight 
photographers are working on such 
jobs as can best be done by photo- 
graphic process. Together with group 
supervisors and proofreaders, 611 
persons have been employed on the 
recataloging. The total cost—includ- 
ing the time of members of the regu- 
lar library staff who are working 
with the group—is estimated at a 
little over $125,000. ; 

A second project which is being put 
into effect -under the C.W.S., is the 
cataloging of the picture and archi- 
tectural collections, mainly in the 
Fine Arts Department. Ten persons, 
trained in these special fields, are 
doing this work. The expense in- 
volved is $3,000. 

Under the auspices of the Civil 
Works Administration forty-five men 
have been employed to ‘clean the 
books and thirty-seven painters to do 
all kinds of painting jobs in both the 
Central Library and the branches. 
Over $24,000. will be expended on 
these labors. 

In all, over 700 persons have found 
employment at the Library on the 
projects which have been put. into 
execution under the Civil Works Serv- 
ice and Civil Works Administra- 
tion—nearly as many people as are 
regularly employed in the Library 
system. The projects call for the ex- 
penditure of over $152,000, to which 
the Library is contributing from its 
own appropriation—mainly in pay- 
ment of the service of the members 
of its regular staff—about $11,000. 

It may be noted here that the Bos- 
ton Public Library was the first insti- 
tution in the city to make out a pay- 
roll for works done under the C.W.S. 
and C.W.A. 

More Books, January, 1934 
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“Civil Works Service” In The Library 


Experiences of Different Libraries 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Public Library’ 


We Have Hav emergency relief 
workers on our staff for more than 
two years. When the change came 
and the Federal government took 
over these workers, we continued to 
employ a certain number of them. 
They have been clerical workers for 
the most part and they have enabled 
us to carry our services to the publi 
more easily than would otherwise 
have been the case. Ours, as you may 
know, is a_ staff whose circulation 
turnover is quite distinctly above the 
average. Any help, therefore, would 
be gratefully received. 

Unless it were possible to pick 
workers of this type with unusual 
care and keep them for a period of 
several months, | doubt whether they 
would be able to take over any of 
the more important duties in a public 
library. 1 would consider having them 
on the staff as an effort merely to 
ease up an emergency situation. The 
time element involved in relief em- 
ployment, the hastily assembled staff 
directing the workers and al} of the 
features of uncertainty, while we wait 
for the good times to come back, make 
this type of help less desirable than 
properly trained employees selected 
for their individua) talents. 1 would 
not in any sense belittle the value of 
this kind of worker, but I would, 
for many reasons, doubly welcome the 
return of so-called normal conditions 
when the unemployed would not have 
to get jobs in exactly this way. I am 
happy that libraries can use these 
workers who personally have been 
willing and have adapted themselves 
to the unusual conditions which ob- 
tain. 

——Miton J. Fercuson 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Public Library 


A Civit Works project for the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library was launched 
January 16 when thirty-three people 
were given work and forty more, 
who have been selected, but not noti- 
fied, will be working by Monday, 
January 22. 

A bookbinding department has been 
installed on the subfloor of the main 
library, presided over by Mack Har- 
ris and Miss Dorothy Wenning. The 
women engaged in this work are some 
of those formerly used in the sewing 
department of the C.W.A. Here books, 
which have become worn, are being 
given new bindings which will result 
in a great saving of money to the 
library. 

1 Thirty additional workers under the Civil 


Works Service Bureau were assigned to the 
Brooklyn Public Library on February 9 
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in addition to the bookbinding de- 
partment operation, ten people will be 
used to make a complete inventory of 
the library. Two others have been en- 
gaged for work in the reference 
room; four skilled typists have been 
added, one to type missing pages in 
books, two to make additional cata- 
jogs and the fourth to be assigned. 
Rearranging of the entire stock wil! 
be done and an index to portraits on 
file will be made. This will deal pri- 
marily with Chattanoogans and Ten- 
nesseans. 

A complete bibliography will be 
made of all materia) in the library 
dealing with the Tennessee Valley 
and an index of all borrowers at all 
branches will be made and kept at 
the main library. 

—The Chattanooga Times 


Chicago, II11., 
Public Library 

Tuis Lrprary has twenty-eight per- 
sons working on four C.W.S. projects 
and forty on Work Relief projects, 
the latter being of a mechanical or 
clerical nature, while the former per- 
tain to library work. One project, em- 
ploying ten, is the organization of a 
street or residence index of our 500,- 
000 registered borrowers. Two others 
cover cooperative undertakings, ie. 
union lists of various sorts of material 
in all of the principal libraries of the 
Chicago area, including “a check list 
of the publications of public and pri- 
vate agencies in the Chicago area 
which issue reports, surveys, studies, 
statistics, ete, on subjects of public 
interest.’ The fourth project calls for 
six experienced bindery assistants to 
work in the branches in an effort to 
repair and renovate the books remain- 
ing in service after nearly three years 
without replacements. All of these 
projects are going forward satisfac- 
torily. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that 
not enough persons with the required 
training or experience are available, 
that is to say, in need of relief and 
registered on the relief rolls, in this 
area, and that, of course, is not a 
difficulty but rather a blessing. Our 
requisitions for library people call for 
more than double the number that has 
thus far been assigned to us and sev- 
eral other projects are awaiting allot- 
ments, Among these are a union por- 
trait index covering all Chicago 
libraries and the revision and editing 
of a large body of portrait index 
notes assembled over a long period 
of years by the Public Library, which 
would form a valuable nucleus for a 
national portrait index to be issued, 
perhaps, by the A.L.A. Other joint 
indexes to various classes of reference 
material are also on the program 
awaiting assignments. 

Ten men of the clerical class are 
at work on book inventories in the 
Public Library and have developed 
much skill as well as a lively interest 
in their task. Thirty are emnloyed as 


guards in various branches. Among 
the latter the branch librarians have 
discovered a number with special 
aptitudes of many kinds. Some serve 
as messengers for the recovery of de- 
linquent books, with better success 
than the pages; two are expert type- 
writer repair-men; several are doing 
small carpenter and other mechanical 
jobs and are glad of the chance, In 
not a few instances the men have 
themselves pointed out and _ offered 
to do various chores, from making 
picture bulletins to putting up extra 
shelving in statf rooms, Excepting a 
few misfits which were promptly 
eliminated, we have found the persons 
assigned to us under our various 
requisitions to be competent and equal 
to their tasks as well as willing and 
eager to be of service. 

Finally, it should be added that two 
artists are at work on murals for 
Legler and Hild Regional Branches, 
and that one of the most talented of 
the younger Chicago painters is now 
at work on a portrait of the librarian 
—al] at the charge of the Public 
Works Art Project. 

CARL B. RODEN 





Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library 


Since Novemser 24, the Cleveland 
Public Library has had workers as- 
signed to it by the C.W.A, and the 
C.W.S., in numbers varying from thirty- 
three to 123. These have included 
stenographers, typists, clerks, pages, 
book menders and dusters, painters, 
laborers and charwomen, From the 
Emergency Schools Administration, 
two women have been assigned for 
clerical work in connection with adult 
education. 

Seventeen branch libraries have had 
the interiors painted, and much needed 
cleaning has been done. Many little 
jobs of typing, filing and indexing, de- 
ferred during the two past strenuous 
years, have been cleared up. Several 
helpful tools, notably an index to 
juvenile plays, have been worked on 
or completed. Two musicians have 
been copying parts of orchestral scores 
missing from the Library sets. Many 
pictures have been mounted and some 
picture books made. Shelf numbers 
have been entered in the Langer Bib- 
liography of Foreign Affairs, to show 
this Library’s holdings. Also for a 
few weeks, a number of C.W.S. workers 
were assigned to relieve the pressure 
of the current work on our over-bur- 
dened and under-staffed departments, 
assisting in inventory, filing and vari- 
ous other clerical tasks. 

A number of the bibliographical 
projects planned have made little 
headway because it has been impos- 
sible here to get any of the unemployed 
trained librarians unless they were 
actually on the public relief rolls, and 
so far there has been but one of these. 
Apparently either Ohio has a larger 
proportionate number of persons regis- 
tered for public relief, or the state 
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administrators of the C.W.A. have 
been stricter in their literal interpreta- 
tion of the othcial rulings than in some 
other states, for there has been no 
liberalization here in interpreting the 
phrase “eligible for relief.’ In this 
county, less than 5S per cent of those 
entered on C.W.A. pay-rolls, including 
the C.W.S., have been women. 

Few ot the workers assigned to the 
Library have had the educational 
background or the personality desir- 
able for regular library employees, 
but nearly all of them have been pa 
thetically glad of the opportunity for 
even temporary jobs, eager to do satis- 
factory work, and grateful for consid 
erate treatment. Five or six of them, 
however, have measured up so well to 
the standards set for our minor em- 
ployees, that they were put on the 
Library pay-rolls when the C.W.S. 
ofhce was obliged to call off all of 
those who could not be transferred to 
C.W.A. pay-rolls. They have all seemed 
to feel it a privilege to work for the 
Library and to be treated for the time 
being as Library employees. One of 
them expressed her appreciation of 
special help given her by saying, “You 
don’t know what this means to me. It 
is so long since anyone has been kind 
to me!” 

The librarian, as a member of the 
advisory committees of the County 
Emergency Schools and the Civil 
Works Special Projects for women, 
has been kept in close touch with their 
local officials, who command admira- 
tion and respect for their spirit of 
intelligent cooperation, and their un- 
tiring energy in carrying out orders 
involving continual changes which 
must be made almost instantly. Only 
level heads and human hearts can 
keep such a hastily assembled and 
temporary organization functioning 
helpfully, when it might so easily re- 
sult in a vast, far-reaching failure. 

Pay-rolls have totalled over $17,000. 
to date, and $1,500. has been allowed 
for paint by the C.W.A. While funds 
are provided only until February 15 
for all projects now in operation, we 
have been allowed to present requests 
for their continuance or to submit new 
requests; those from the Library have 
already had the approval of the 
county administration, which is hoping 
to procure likewise approval of the 
state authority. Meantime, attempts 
are being made to obtain rulings 
which will permit the assignment to 
the Library of more of the educated 
“white-collar” class of the unemployed, 
including trained or experienced li- 
brarians. Professor Binkley of West- 
ern Reserve University, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Materials for 
Research of the American Counsel of 
Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Counsel, and Dr. Joseph 
Mayer of the Library of Congress, the 
secretary of this Committee, have 
joined actively in these efforts. If they 
succeed, a number of the constructive 
plans for bibliographical and indexing 
work which would be permanently 
useful could be put into operation. 
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Several of the advisory committee 
meetings have been held at the Li- 
brary. Branch club rooms have also 
been used for some of the recreational 
activities set up by C.W.A. leaders, but 
with varying results, as many of these 
leaders were untrained and _ poorly 
equipped for such work. 

The Public Works Art Projects is 
also making contributions to the Li- 
brary through employment of some of 
the local artists on various decorative 
schemes, in the planning of which we 
have been invited to share. Some 
murals for the Main Library, decora- 
tive maps and pictures which can be 
used interchangeably among _ the 
branches, and a revolving miniature 
stage with six scenes from. Little 
Women are under way, and other in- 
teresting things are contemplated. 

Needless to say, the utilizing of this 
temporary, spasmodic, and problematic 
help to any real advantage, has made 
intensive and exacting demands on the 
librarian and staff, but the results 
have been, on the whole, extremely 
gratifying. The cleaning up and re- 
decorating of our buildings, which 
were beginning to show the grimy re- 
sults of our depleted maintenance ap- 
propriations, is having a cheering re- 
action on readers and staff, and the 
accomplishment of various odd pieces 
of work which have long been on our 
minds has also brought a sense of re- 
lief to the staff. After months or years 
of fruitless job-seeking, the visible 
effect of several weeks consecutive 
work with pay honestly earned has 
shown itself, on numbers of the work- 
ers assigned to us, in renewed hope 
and courage in facing the future. 

—Linpa A. EAstMAN 


. ry. 

El Paso, Texas, 
Public Library 

Tne C. W. A. Workers assigned to 
the library since September 1 have 
made it possible to keep up with the 
daily routine and also to undertake 
certain projects which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

Although in our group of six wo- 
men and one man, none has had any 
previous library experience or train- 
ing, these workers have been taught 
to repair and shelve books, file cards, 
and assist with the inventory, as well 
as preparing for the shelves the new 
books and those returned from the 
bindery. 

Closing the library four days a 
week at six o'clock has resulted in 
crowded afternoon hours, especially 
in the reference department. The as- 
sistance of a C. W. A. worker, with 
some previous apprentice training, in 
assembling material and typing lists, 
is a great help. 

An important project is an index 
for the )oca) newspapers of early 
years. The library will benefit from 
other projects of historical interest 
conducted for the public schools and 
for the State Library. We had hoped 
10 revise and complete our list of 


Southwest historical material, but 
there are no unemployed persons in 
El Paso with the required experience 
and training for such work. 

On the whole this additional serv- 
ice is a great benefit to the library 
and to the city. It has also opened a 
new world to these workers who knew 
little or nothing of the public library 
and its service to the community, 
Maup Dur.in SULLIVAN 





Indianapolis, Ind., 

) ir 1 ¢ 
Public Library 

We ARE USING the services of thirty- 
six C.W.S.A. workers. The first of 
these reported to us December 15, but 
the most of them came the last week 
in December. 

Nineteen of these workers are en- 
gaged in inventorying books at Cen- 
tral Library under the direct super- 
vision of the chief of the Circulation 
Department. One ts assigned to each 
community branch to assist in general, 
clerica) and routine work and others 
are employed cleaning and mending 
books. 

Considering the fact that pratti- 
eally all of these workers are un- 
familiar with library work, the results 
are highly satisfactory. {[ am cantft- 
dent that the satisfactory nature of 
their work is due very largely to the 
care with which personnel was _ se- 
lected. 

A member of our staff serves on 
the Educational Committee of the 
C.W,S.A, and has been prominent in 
the planning and administration of 
the C.W.S.A. women workers’ pro}j- 
ects. Acting in an executive capacity 
for the library she personally inter- 
viewed scores of candidates and was 
permitted to select only those of high 
qualifications. With few exceptions 
the workers selected are college 
graduates or have had some college 
work, 


—L. L. Dickerson 


lowa State 
College Library 


THe C.W.S.A. Workers have been 
of unexpected benefit to the lowa 
State College Library. At first the 
staff was extremely skeptical of any 
real advantage, for it was felt that 
the additional help would be more 
than offset by the amount of extra 
supervision required. Actual experi- 
ence has proved the venture well 
justified and the number of workers 
has been increased from six, the num- 
ber cautiously requested in the begin- 
ning as being all we could assimilate, 
to eleven. 

Taken as a whole, the C.W.S.A. 
workers assigned to the Library are 
intelligent, conscientious, and eager to 
do goad wark, Seven are in the cleri- 
cal class and four in the unskilled. 
Two of those in the clerical) group 
were former members of the library 
staff and consequently able to adapt 
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themselves quickly. With one or two 
exceptions, all the workers had a; 
least a high school education. 

Before work was started on any of 
the projects a staff meeting was held 
at which the librarian pointed out to 
the C.W.S.A. workers that they were 
not going to do simply “made work, 
but work that was vitally necessary 
to the Library, The following projects 
were outlined and are now unde: 
way: 


1. Reclassification. Erasing with 
a Weilco machine the old D.C. num- 
bers from the backs of books and 
from the book plates; and adding 
the new L.C. numbers. If these ex 
tra assistants are continued for an 
other two months, we shall accom 
plish more reclassification this yea: 
than in any one of the preceding 
eight years. 

2. Public catalog erasing. Erasing 
from the cards all obsolete depart 
menta) symbols, a relic of the days 
before centralization and a fre 
quent source of annoyance to | 
brary patrons, 

3. Want lists. Preparing and typ 
ing want lists, a project delayed 
for some years on account of lack 
of sufficient help. A list of dupli 
cates has Jikewise been prepared 
and forwarded to neighboring {i 
braries. 

4. Cleaning books and shelves in 
the stacks. Four of the unskilled 
workers were assigned to this task 


It has not yet been possible to ac 
complish one suggested project; the 
compilation of a joint list of seria! 
holdings of the State College, State 
University, and other libraries in this 
region, and finding lists in special 
fields. The failure to find in this or in 
neighboring counties any unemployed 
professional librarians, in so far as 
applications were on file with the 
C.W.A. county agents, has made an 
such project not feasible. 

This library has also benefited )y 
the C.W.A. project for unemployed 
artists. Two groups of murals are 
now being done: one group in the 
entrance hallway to be devoted to the 
practical arts as taught at lowa State 
College; and the other group, 1f- 
tended for the main reading room 
to be devoted to the fine arts, The 
artists engaged in this project are 
under the supervision of Grant Wood 


chairman of the project for Sowa. 
RacpH M. Dunpar 





Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library 


In Kansas City, 400 women are 
employed under the C.W.S. Most o! 
these were on sewing = projects, 
making cotton garments to be dis- 
tributed through charitable institu 
tions. Through the courtesy of th 
directors of this division, a fibrary 
representative was allowed to select 
from these various groups of women 
those who seemed fitted to do clerical 
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work in the library. Those having 
high school education, plus ofhce ex- 
perience were chosen first. Two col- 
lege graduates were found. In all, 
twenty Women were transferred to the 
library, and are carried as Project 
No. 10. 

It is most gratifying that not one 
of these workers has proved unsatis- 
factory. Any task which they can do 
is laid aside for them, thus releasing 
regular employees for the more tech- 
nical work, One of the most helpful 
‘obs is inventory. One untrained 
worker in each inventory pair, doubles 
the speed with which this can be ac- 
complished. Those who can type make 
order cards, copy soiled catalog cards, 
make book slips, etc. In the branches, 
pictures are mounted, books mended 
and remarked, and many odd jobs 
which have been neglected during the 
busy depression are being caught up. 

Not only is the library able to give 
better service by reason of this help 
it could not afford to hire, but the 
morale of the workers is raised. Bet- 
ter surroundings and association with 
other than their own group has 
seemed encouraging to them. As only 
women with at Jeast two dependents, 
who were on the city relief rolls were 
employed, in the sewing groups they 
associated only with women in as 
much difficulty as themselves. Most 
of the women are mothers and their 
experience of some years ago. The 
clerical work has allowed them to re- 
fresh their minds and increase typing 
speed. It is hoped this practice will 
help them to better jobs when indus- 
try revives. 

After much delay, authority to em- 
ploy eight trained librarians was se- 
cured from the state director. Seven 
were put to work early in January. 
Of these five are doing fine work. 
Two who had worked in smal] college 
libraries some time ago are finding 
adjustment difheult. Unfortunately, 
only residents of Kansas City could 
be included and several library schoo] 
graduates who lived here had been 
sent elsewhere through the state com- 
mission. 

The periodical check list to be made 
bv the larger libraries is the major 
project of this group. It is progressing 
rapidly. Additional help is being 
given the public through increased 
service. 

A third project consists of eleven 
colored women and a white super- 
visor. These women have been trained 
to clean books and shelves. This help 
is especially welcome in branches 
where the dusting depends upon jani- 
tors. There is so much regular work 
which must be done and the dusting 
of books such an endless job, it is 
never really properly accomplished. 
This crew is working in groups and it 
is hoped will be able to complete the 
rounds before dismissed by the gov- 
ernment. 

This direct contact with those in 
distress has the effect of making the 
reguiar fibrary staff more apprecia- 
tive of regular employment. This is 


especially true of those who have felt 
they underpaid. These C.W-S. 
women receive 30¢ per hour, Since cut 
to twenty-four hours, their total in 
come tor families (as only one person 
per family is given work) is $7.20. 

——Purp B. Wricnr 


were 


Montclair, N. ia 
Public Library 
IN MONTCLAIR: the 


with its regular 
finds the use of 


and C.W.S. 


Public 
statf of twenty-six 
seventy-one C.W.A 
workers more than worth 


Library 


while. 

The lay-out of the Main Library 
has been completely rearranged. 
Vhousands of volumes have been 


shifted, a complete inventory has been 
taken, and the book collection of 83, 
000 volumes is being entirely recata 
loged. A new staf room and a new 
children’s room, both charming and 
modern, have been created by C.W.A. 
and C.W.S. painters and carpenters, 
working under volunteer’ engineers 
and decorators from the community 


In addition to the volume of work 
turned out under the project, these 
good features are evident: 

Contributions to — simpler and 


cheaper library methods are con 
tinually made based on the past 
experience of the new workers 
(Among the contributions of this 
sort has been the work of three ex 
perienced collection agents, who 
have taken over the problem of 


messenger work with genuine suc 
CESS, | 
Each new worker is an active 


interpreter to groups of the 
library's book collections, work and 
aims. 

In Montclair the Library has found 
that the situations listed below often 
loom so large that they endanger the 
popularity of the project: 

The loss of time and materials in 
making new workers understand our 
special forms and standards of per- 


hew 


formance is very considerable at first. 


The workers themselves need ta 
understand their 
work 


be orientated, to 
connection with the 
scope of the library as a_ whole. 
(The first attempts at interpretation 
here were so unsatisfactory that a 
morning of pilgrimage to the 
branches was finally arranged for 
the entire group in staff and trustee 
automobiles. ) 

The appearance of the library is 
so changed by the presence of the 
many new workers that the users of 
the library immediately say that the 
library is overstaffed., 

The townspeople need to 
clearly explained to them that these 
new workers in no way enable the 
library to reduce its running ex 
penses. 

Increase in 
items and the necessity for the put 
chase of additional equipment such 
as typewriters hecome apparent a) 
immediately. 


have 


maintenance 


certain 


most 


and the 


rh 
Ai 


In a smaller city such as this, it 
seems ditheult because of local con 
ditions, to obtain enough thoroughly 
trained supervisors to 
the work to the 
businesslike way, 

The paper work 
the various rulings 


parcel out 
remainder in a 


connected with 
from C.W.A. 
and C.W.S. headquarters is a heavy 
responsibility 

rhe burden of assimilating these 
workers tends to fall on a very few 
members of the stat instead of be 
ing an evenly distributed staff load 


Ihe sources of friction mentioned 
above are points to be guarded 
against, but do not detract enough 
trom the genuine value of the project 
to prejudice the final judgment upon 
it, nor the satisfaction from it, we 
believe. 


—Marcery Quicrey 


Nashville, Tenn.. 
Carnegie Library 
Tne CARNEGIE Liprary of Nash 
ville has been able to profit by proj- 
ects through the C.W.A. in ways which 
would never have been possible with 
the money available for the mainte- 
nance of the library. We 
ployed three classes of workers: 
\. Librarians; B. Bookbinders: C 


Skilled and unskilled laborers such as 


have em 


carpenters, painters, stonemasons and 
concrete workers. 
Under A we have been able to se 


cure trained librarians to carry out 
a variety of projects. Most of these 
have been planned in cooperation 


with the other libraries of the city 


through the Nashville Library Club. 
[hese projects include: 
1. An index and bureau of infor- 


mation about educational ovportu 
nities for adults 

2. A union list of 
the Nashville libraries 

3, 4, 5. The listing of special col 
lections, documents, and manuscripts 
in Davidson County 

6. Yhe listing of duplicates avail 
able for exchange in the libraries 
of Nashville 


periodicals in 


7. The transfer of the shelf Dist 
from small size to standard size 
ecards, 

Under B we have used fourteen 


skilled and unskilled 
rebind and repair several thousand 
books. 

Under C we have employed capable 
workmen under a foreman to repair 
the woodwork of the building and 
branches, repainting them throughout, 
laying a concrete walk and parking 
place, repairing some stonework, and 
landscaping the grounds. 

We have 
with the results 


bookbinders to 


well satisfied 


projects to 


been very 

These 
gether with one developed at the 
Hiume Fogg High School have put to 
work practically every unemployed li 
County. The 
given employ 


Davidson 
have 


brarian in 
above projects 
ment to seventeen women and fifteen 
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men and have put the buildings and 
books into better condition than could 
have been hoped for for several years. 
The services developed will be of the 
greatest use locally and some of the 
records such as specia) co)lections and 
manuscripts will be turned over to 
the Library of Congress. Relief work 
has been combined with profitable 
service. There has been a strain upon 
the nervous system in carrying out 
some of the government details es- 
pecially in securing material and get- 
ting payrolls approved in proper 
form. We believe the projects have 
been justified by the results. 


F. K. W. Drury 





Libraries In 
New York State 


Ir Is Proposep to set up in each 
county, when practicable, a committee 
of librarians, library trustees, and 
others which shall consider C.W.S. 
projects to be undertaken by the li- 
braries jointly or by the libraries in 
cooperation with adult education 
agencies and welfare organizations. 

The committee shall meet to con- 
sider appointment of trained = li- 
brarians together with clerical and 
other assistance that may be neces- 
sary to perform some or al) of the 
following services in \ibraries which 
are too small to use a C.W.A. worker 
profitably for themselves alone: 


Recataloging and reclassifying col- 


lections. 

Making a union catalog of the non- 
fiction in libraries of the county. 
Forming a union vertical file of pic- 
tures, clippings and pamphlets. 
Reorganizing where necessary lend- 
ing system and other routines. 

Taking inventory. 

Mending and repairing books, 

Weeding book collections. 

Making posters. 

Writing publicity. 

Organizing a simple reference serv- 
ice for such libraries as need it by 
preparing a list of reference books 
for first purchase, getting together 
documentary and other inexpen- 
sive reference material, instruct- 
ing the librarian in methods. 

Bringing about closer relations with 
other adult education activities 
and with schools. 

Establishing book service in  hos- 
pitals, county homes and other 
welfare institutions or in penal 
institutions, 

Carrying through book drives. 

Exchanging duplicate books and 
equipment. 


The plan will be feasible only in 
counties which have the proper leader- 
ship and at least one unemployed 
trained librarian of known ability. 
Supervisory help should be available 
either through the Library Extension 
Division in Albany or through a well- 
administered library in the county. 

The County Committee should be so 
constituted as to be in the nature of a 


Citizens’ Council, and should include 
in its membership: 

1. A representative of the Board 
of Trustees of each library 
affected. b 

2. The librarian of each such )i- 

brary. 

. Representatives = of important 
adult education activities. 

4. Representatives of local divisions 
of State organizations which 
are interested in libraries, 
among them the A.A.U.W., the 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Federation of 
Home Bureaus, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Grange 
and the League of Women 
Voters. 

5. Influential citizens interested in 
libraries. 

The amount that can be done with 
the projects wil) depend on the money 
available for books, transportation, 
and supplies. With an _ insignificant 


outlay much can be accomplished. 


Additional Information and 


Suggestions 


Cooperating libraries should file ap- 
plications through a Vibrary which re- 
ceives public funds, preferably one 
publicly controlled. 

Application should be filed with the 
county C. W. 
tained from it. 

If application is refused, communi- 
cate with the undersigned. 

The nearest branch of the State Em- 
ployment Bureau should be consulted 
for unemployed trained librarians and 
clerical workers. The State Library 
Extension Division at A)bany has a 
list of librarians. 

[f your county has no eligible 
trained librarians registered, consult 
the employment office about the pos- 
sibility of getting one from another 
county. 

The State Library Extension Di- 
vision will try, if you wish, to send a 
representative to your committee 
meeting. It will also help in any other 
way it can. 

Salaries will be paid by the C.W.S. 
Money required for other purposes 
may be obtained in some of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. C.W.S. may allow a small allot- 
ment (up to 5%) for supplies and 
equipment. 

2. Your county Board of Super- 
visors may be asked to make an ap- 
propriation from local or state welfare 
funds, as some county Boards have al- 
ready done. 

3 The libraries concerned might 
make a contribution. 

4. Private contributions might be 
solicited. 


w 


A. ofhce on forms ob- 


——EizApeTH M. SMITH 


Oakland, Cal., 


Public Library 


Or Tue Four library projects which 
have been approved and are now 
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under way three are concerned with 
the repair and renovation of buildings 
(with fifteen men already at work and 
more to follow) and one with library 
service, the pest three falling natura))y 
under “C.W.A.” and the fourth under 
“C.W.8.” At the main library and 
branches walls and woodwork are be- 
ing painted or cleaned, new shelving 
is being built, miscellaneous carpenter 
work done, and worn or obsolete elec 

trical and plumbing equipment is being 
replaced. 

Working on the library 
project under “C.W.S.” are seven per 
sons, of whom six are women. Three 
are trained )ibrarians, whose time is 
divided among several short project 
units planned for completion on o: 
about February 15. Specific tasks ar 
the taking of inventories at certain 
branches where an inventory is long 
overdue, making sets of analytic cards 
for branch catalogs, and analyzing col 
lections of songs and instrumenta) 
music for the catalog of the Music 
Division at the Main Library. A por- 
tion of the time of one worker has 
been spent in making subject cards fo: 
historical articles in California peri- 
odicals which have not been included 
in any of the published guides to peri 
odicals, The Grizzly bear is the first 
set chosen for indexing, and Transac- 
tions of the Commonwealth Club of 
California the second. 

One of the seven is a typist-clerk 
who is assisting in bringing up to date 
arrears of filing, typing, ete. This 
worker has made it possible to com- 
plete the revision of the U.S. autho: 
entries in the card catalog to conform 
with Library of Congress usage. She 
has also made considerable progress 
in the work of stamping out-of-print 
United States and _ state documents 
with the words “not for circulation.” 
One extra bookmender and two extra 
janitors complete the tale. It is hoped 
that one of the Jatter wil) finish the 
work already begun of applying a pre- 
servative to old leather bindings 
the reference department. In each case 
the condition that Civil Works em- 
ployees be assigned only to work 
which would not be accomplished as a 
part of our ordinary routine has been 
faithfully observed. 

Additional applications are pending 
on projects to be developed if the 
Government’s program is continued 
beyond February 15. One of these 
would involve thirty-nine people, of 
whom thirteen would be librarians 
twelve typists, four bookmenders, two 
clerks, and eight cleaning women, to 
work on inventory, revising the charg- 
ing system, bookmending, etc. The 
other project involves, primarily 
skilled labor in connection with pro- 
posals to paint and re-decorate the 
Main Library and two Museums op- 
erated by the Board of Library Di- 
rectors. 

In general, I have found C.W.A 
executives thoroughly sympathetic and 
cooperative. Due, however, to the tre 
mendous pressure under which thev 
have had to work, to changes in the 


service 
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administration, and possibly to other 
causes, their records seem incomplete 
and some of the records have been 
lost. 

——Joun Boynton KAISER 


Oregon State 
Library, Salem 


OreGON LIBRARIES are unquestion- 

ily haying much needed and valuable 
ee done under C.W.A. and C.W.S. 
—reroofing and painting the exterior 
of buildings, freshening up the in- 
teriors by ca)somining and painting, 
fixing the library grounds, building 
new bookshelves, and even erecting 
one county branch building. Ali these 
C.W.A. activities are meaning much in 
these davs when the depleted library 
funds are unable to stand the strain. 

The C.W.S. women seem for the most 
part to be engaged in mending, taking 
inventory, indexing, and doing simple 
things which can be quickly taught to 
the untrained person. We are particu- 
larly fortunate in having few unem- 
ployed, professional librarians in 
Oregon. None of our libraries were 
forced to decrease their staffs and 
throw professional workers out of em- 
ployment, nor do we have a library 
school with a long list of unemployed 
graduates. We have not had available 
for our libraries the type of help that 
professional training would offer. 

In our own Library, we are using 
five women, mounting clippings, mend- 
ing books, rearranging our hie of 
Jegislative bills, indexing Oregon 
fewspapers, and indexing the bio- 
graphical material in some of the early 
county histories of the state. We have 
also one woman at work with the 
clerical details of our reading courses. 
We feel, therefore, that after the first 
few days, during which we trained 
our people, we have been achieving 
results with a minimum of effort. 
Certainly our people, who were taken 
from the relief rolls of the county, 
have been extremely happy to receive 
their weekly checks from C.W.S. 
HARRIET C. LONG 





Portland, Ore., 
Public Library 


TxHroucH THe Ministravions of the 
C.W.A,. the Portland Library is pre- 
senting a shining face to the world, 
and has hopes of smiling still more. 
When it became known that the Li- 
brary might expect help in the matter 
of repairs and re-embellishment, a 
request was made (far too modest a 
request as time and experience has 
demonstrated) and the work started 
fairly promptly. All the obviously 
shabby places in the Central Library 
and the branches were done over. 
Then it was decided to ask for a com- 
plete survey of all library properties 
by an experienced architect, and the 
request was promptly granted. He 
spent practically all of his allotted 
time upon the Centra) Library, but we 
had only to ask to have the time ex- 


tended and it was done. The report 
upon the Central Library, now com 
pleted, is thorough and revealing and, 
to one used to the strictest economies, 
rather staggering. There are reasons 
to pi ag hye sigeat4 that the repairs 
requested it will be granted. Even 
if the report is not acted upon they 
will constitute a fine set of suggestions 
for the future—roof, floors, sidewalks 
and brick work, elevators and ventila- 
non. 

The survey upon the nine branch 
buildings which are owned by the Li- 
brary is progressing and the repairs 
needed wi)) be submitted as a separate 
project, 

The Portland Library has been 
more fortunate in securing material 
than human aid. Janitor and page 
help, either men or women, was re 
quested but apparently something hap- 
pened to the project or the money gave 
out, for it never went through. One 
Vibrarian was secured and worked for 
four weeks, As far as | know, she was 
the only trained librarian registered 
for relief in Multnomah County. 

——Anwer M. MULHERON 


St. Paul, Minn... 
Public Library 


On December 4 the first groups of 
helpers under the Civil Works Ad 
ministration began working at the St. 
Paul Public Library. Cleaners have 
dusted books and cleaned shelves in 
the stacks at the Central Library and 
will continue the work in the older 
branches. Under the direction of out 
Supervisor of book repairs hve book 
menders have begun on the accumula- 
tion of more than 5,000 books waiting 
for mending. Several library assistants 
are bringing up to date certain proj- 
ects and records which it is impos- 
sible for the regular staff to care for. 

The Library appreciates the assist- 
ance rendered by this Federa) Service; 
but the greatest satisfaction comes in 
seeing the happiness of these unem- 
ployed persons in the opportunity to 
work. 


—From The Library Beacon 


San Francisco 
Bay Area 

IN Ocroper, 1933, District No. 1 of 
the California Library Association, 
which includes the cities of San Fran 
cisco, Oakland, Alameda, and Berke 
ley, and the University of California 
Library, and Stanford University Li- 
braryv—all in the San Francisco Bay 
Area—named a committee to consider 
the plight of unemployed librarians 
and to try to stimulate work for them. 
The committee made several sugges- 
tions looking toward possible employ 
ment of Jibrarians in connections with 
book-selling, editorial work, private 
bibliographical work, book-collecting, 
and so forth, but, as far as known, 
developed no additional opportunities 
The C.W.A. later got into action and, 
particularly through its subsidiary, the 
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C.W.S., offered opportunities for un 
employed librarians on bibliographica) 
and )ibrary projects proposed by mci 
vidual libraries, universities, and hh 
brary associations, 

(hrough the efforts of members ot 
District No. Vs committee on unem 
ployed librarians, the Director of the 
University ot California Library 
School, the University of California, 
and the Nationa) Parks Service Othee 
iw Berkeley, and the Special Librarians 
Association of San Francisco, numer 
ous projects acceptable to the C.W.S 
have been proposed and approved so 
that forty-four professional librarians 
among those unemployed have been 
put to work since December 4, 1933 
There are still, in the area con erned 
about thirty unemployed librarians of 
varied qualifications and experience 

Additional projects have been sub 
mitted for approva) whieh wi)) pro 
vide work for many more unemployed 
Vibrarians if the C.W is continued 
bevond February 15th, 

JoHN BoynTon KAISER 


Springheld, Nlass., 
City Library Assn. 
tHe Crryv. Lrerary 
Springfield has two C.W.A. cleaning 
women employed at the main )ibrary 
for eight weeks and one employed in 
the branches for eight weeks. Their 
service has been entirely satistactors 
Hirier C. WeiiMaAN 


Association of 


Poledo, Ohio, 
Public Library 

THE C.W.A. AND C.W.S.A 
workers assigned to us do very we)) 
what is given them to do. Vhere is 
however, no sense of permanence 
either on their part or on the part 
of the Library. Anything requiring 
considerable experience cannot easily 
be turned over to them. kt hardly 
seems worth while to train or instruet 
them beyond the immediate needs ot 
the job on which they are working 

All the C.W.A. projects for which 
the Toledo Public Library made ap 
plication have been approved, but only 
those projects in which women can be 
used, chiefly under the C.W.S.A,, are 
in operation. 

Four unemploved 
graduates have been 


library school 


absorbed in 
various departments and are being 
tried on special work or to relieve 
other members of the staff for special 
work. Newspaper collation and cata 
loging, children’s picture collection 
development, and information service 
are the result Two persons are working 
on book repair and two are doing 
clerical work. Thirteen cleaners and 
a floor woman are washing all shelves 
and giving to each book a thorough 
dusting with a damp cloth. This pare 
of the project was carefully planned 
before it began, with arrangements fo 
work in the public departments before 
opening hours and in the stacks and 


other departments afterward The 
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necessity for returning the books to 
the shelves in exactly the order in 
which they stood was impressed on 
the cleaners and their work has been 
surprisingly accurate. They have 
worked in pairs, one cleaning books 
and the other shelves, sometimes alter- 
nating the assignment. Cooperation be- 
tween workers and staff has been ex- 
cellent and confusion reduced to a 
minimum. 

A later development came with the 
extension of the C.W.A. to include 
artists. This group of workers is un- 
der the direction of the Toledo 
Museum of Art. Plans for the Library 
include posters for permanent or re- 
curring use, sculptured book ends, ship 
models, a large decorative wall map 
of the Maumee Valley, etchings of his- 
torical places in the neighborhood, and 
a mural for the Main Library Chil- 
dren’s Room. Small stage-sets and 
figures depicting scenes from sagas 
and epics are contemplated for use in 
shelf cases. 

The spirit of all the workers has 
been enthusiastic, they seem to take a 
great deal of pride in their connection 
with the work of this Library. 

Cari. ViTz 





Yonkers, N. Y., 
Public Library 


THe Yonkers Public Library is 
benefiting by a C.W.A. building re- 
pair project carried out under the di- 
rection of the City Engineering Bureau 
and turning out work estimated as 
costing $10,000. 

There are two projects planned for 
this Library—the above mentioned re- 
pair project and a project including 
extensive alterations to the Main 
Building. The first of these projects 
is drawing to completion; the second 
depends upon the extension of C.W.A. 
funds for its accomplishment. 

The repair work includes redecora- 
tion of the entire building—floors, 
walls, ceilings, woodwork, marble. 
The electric light lay-out is being 
modernized throughout the building. 
This will result in the elimination of 
inefficient lighting and in the removal 
of violations of the Fire Underwriters 
Code. The cost of lighting the build- 
ing will be materially reduced and no 
little saving on insurance will be 
effected. 

Dangerous conditions which have 
been discovered in the construction of 
ceilings have been remedied—in one 
room this meant the tearing out of 
the old ceiling and the construction of 
an entire new one, beams and all. In 
this repair program considerable im- 
provement in the original facilities of 
the building has been effected. In. the 
basement for example, where there 
was originally about 1300 linear feet 
of shelving, there now will be 10,000 
feet. Whole room spaces have been 
gained in the lower regions of the 
building by taking advantage of what 
was, heretofore, simply dead air space 
about the foundations. The building 


is elliptical in shape because of its 
location on a corner and on a steep 
hill. 

Proposed alterations include the re- 
moval of the Staff Room from the first 
floor to more commodious quarters in 
the basement and the conversion of 
this main floor room into space useful 
to the public. Individual lockers are 
to be installed in one of the newly 
gained rooms in the basement adja- 
cent to the Staff Room. Joining this 
will be the Staff Lavatory. 

The present arrangement of the sec- 
ond floor Work Room and_ Special 
Collection Room will be reversed 
putting the Work Room in the corner 
of the building over the Book Receiv- 
ing Room in the basement. The present 
book elevator will be moved over to 
the new location of the Work Room so 
that all physical handling of books 
will be done at the one corner of the 
building. A lift is also being installed 
at the main desk on the main floor at 
the central point of the basement 
shelving. By the use of the house 
telephone system, it will be possible 
to communicate book calls, periodical 
or newspaper calls immediately to this 
central point in the basement storage 
snace and the lift will facilitate speedy 
delivery to the main desk. In the same 
manner, by using the lift at the corner 
of the building, such material can be 
directly delivered to the Reference 
Room on the main floor through which 
it passes. 

The old heating system in the build- 
ing consisted of a combination of di- 
rect radiation and air driven by a fan 
over heating coils and through air 
ducts to the various narts of the build- 
ing. This system is to be modernized. 
An oil burner will be installed at a 
later date and some of the space taken 
up by the air ducts will be converted 
into closets; doorwavs or additional 
room space. It is really surprising how 
many cubic feet of the building were 
devoted to this old heating system. 
On the second floor one of two exist- 
ing lavatories adjacent to the Work 
Room is to be converted into addi- 
tional work space and directly con- 
nected with the original Work Room. 
The other lavatory is large enough to 
be made into a double lavatory of 
quite sufficient size to accommodate 
the public. Here again our air duct 
space helps out. 

The cost of this alteration project 
has not yet been fully computed over 
and above the $10,000. covering the 
first half of the Library C.W.A. proj- 
ect, the repairs and_ redecorations 
mentioned above. 





Grinton IT. Witt 


League Documents 
In A Small Library 


THe Documents of the League of 
Nations, like official documents every- 
where, offer a definite problem to the 
librarian. They cover a multitude of 
subjects from Opium through Health 
to Disarmament and Minorities, and 
their very diversity has been the main 
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factor in their unwieldiness. Tw 
years after the League had _ started 
publishing documents for sale to th 
general public, it came to the conc! 

sion that a division into subjects wa, 
essential, and it therefore created thi 

teen sections, very wide and genera 

into which it cast its documents a, 
they came off the press. But the fact 
that Section II is called Economic ani 
Financial and that all that is Ec 

nomic and Financial goes into I] in 
the order in which the documents ar: 
published did not simplify matters 
much. It still was possible to have a 
monograph on the Timber problem 
next to the report of the High Com 
missioner for Bulgarian refugees and 
the next quarterly report of this sam« 
High Commissioner several steps fur- 
ther on next to the proceedings of a 
conference for the Unification of Jaws 
concerning Cheques and Bills of Ex- 
change. 

It became necessary, therefore, and 
this staff has carried out this idea to 
the fullest, to separate yet further the 
documents witnin the sections. The 
result has been that all matter relat- 
ing to a Conference is put together, 
all reports of the various Commis 
sioners together, reports of various 
Committees together, and all special 
subjects together. The value of this 
scheme has been immense, especialls 
in such a section as the Political, 
which is merely numbered VII by the 
League Publications Department, and 
in which, if the League’s system were 
closely followed, the Chaco dispute 
would be rubbing elbows with the 
Appeal of the Chinese Government 
when it was not mixed up with the 
Request of the Liberian Government 
for Financial Assistance. 

That is the first original feature 
The second is that instead of using 
boxes, cartons, binders or other such 
dusty and unwieldy instruments, this 
library has, since its inception, mad: 
use of the vertical file for all the un- 
bound documents and used its regular 
shelf space for those which were of 
large enough dimensions to have been 
bound, or rather broché, by the League 
itself. The double advantage of clean- 
liness and more immediate accessi- 
bility is apparent. In the vertical file 
are placed in alphabetical order fold- 
ers containing the documents, sub- 
divided according to subjects, within 
the large sections made out by the 
League. Often a subject runs into sev- 
eral folders, and naturally then these 
are placed in chronological order, the 
latest documents toward the front, 
where they will be most accessible 
There are now six full drawers ot 
folders thus arranged, and as the col 
lection grows, more files will have to 
be added to accommodate the new 
material; but the space saved, the 
confusion avoided, and the utter prac- 
ticability of the system make it 4 
handy instrument for better service 
to the growing public. 

JosepH WiLson HADneN, 
Library of International Relations, 
Chicago, Ill 
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New Book Plate 
For Yonkers Library 


THE NEw Book PLATE to be used 
in books in the general collection of 
the Yonkers, N. Y., Public Library is 
the gift of Sidney Riesenberg of 
Yonkers. The Reisenberg family is 
well represented at the Library, the 
artist's brother being the well known 
Felix Riesenberg, whose books are on 
all library shelves, and the artist’s 
mother, Mrs. Emily Riesenberg, being 
the author of Easy Baking and Pre- 
serving and Canning. 











Yonkers’ New Book Plate, A Pen And 
Ink Sketch, Symbolizes The Library As 
A Useful Adjunct To Society And Will 
Replace The Formal And Simple Dec- 
laration Of The Old Days—‘Property 
Of The Yonkers Public Library” 


The librarian was told that artists 
had offered to make a book plate in 
past years but at a price of about $50 
for the work. It seemed, however, that 
there must be some public spirited 
artist resident who would contribute a 
design without charge. Mr. Riesenberg 
proved to be that person. 

Mrs. Helen Johnson, another Yon- 
kers artist, has submitted a sketch for 
a book plate for the Children’s Room. 
The design has been heartily ap- 
proved by the librarian and is now 
being executed. It is expected that a 
special plate for the Saunder’s Tech- 
nical Collection and the Bookmobile 
of this Library will be completed in 
the near future. 

The Yonkers librarian suggests 
that other libraries who are without 
a particularly attractive book plate 
may secure one by putting the propo- 
sition to one or more of their local 
artists or by submitting the book plate 
as a project to be carried out under 
the C. W. A. art program. 
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Library Organizations 


Maryland, Virginia 
And District Of Columbia 


THe ANNUAL dinner meeting of the 
Maryland, Virginia and District of 
Columbia Regional Group of Cata- 
logers and Classifiers was held in 
Baltimore on December 9, 1933, at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Mulberry 
Street and Cathedral. There were 
fifty-eight members and guests present. 
They assembled in the Social staff 
room of the library at 4:30 p.M. and 
were conducted on a sight-seeing trip 
through the new Pratt Library. All 
expressed their delight in inspecting 
this wonderfully equipped and well 
planned library. The hostess, Miss 
Mary Lou Williams, Chairman of the 
Group, was assisted by members of 
the staff of the Library. After the 
dinner which was held at 6 P.M. she 
presided and _ introdticed the first 
speaker, Dr. George Dobbin Brown, 
assistant librarian of Pratt Library, 
who welcomed the group and chatted 
on the library catalogs of the Pratt 
Library. Dr. Wheeler, the librarian, 
was not able to be present as he was 
recuperating from a recent illness. The 
other speaker was Mr. Louis H. Diel- 
man, librarian of Peabody Institute 
and editor of the Maryland Historical 
Magazine whose topic was “Ramblings 
of a Librarian.” 

At the conclusion of the program, a 
brief business meeting was held. The 
minutes of the dinner meeting held 
on December 3, 1932 were read by the 
Secretary, Miss Jacobs. A letter writ- 
ten to Miss Williams by Mr. Carl 
Milam, secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, giving an invitation 
to the group to become a contributing 
member to the A.L.A. was read by the 
Secretary. The members were in- 
formed that the Executive Board on 
November 14 had considered the mat- 
ter carefully and decided that as the 
Group was not larger and the annual 
dues were such a small sum that it 
was not feasible to become a_ con- 
tributing member. The association ac- 
quiesced and supported their decision. 

Mr. David Havkin presented the 
following resolution. It was voted that 
a copv of this resolution be sent by the 
secretary to the American Library As- 
soctation. 


RESOLVED: That this Regional 
Group request the American Library 
Association to urge Miss Mary Hyde 
of the Simmons College Library School 
to complete and publish at an early 
date her monograph on subject head- 
ings and if she is unable to do so, to 
request her to turn her manuscript 
over to a competent person or a com- 
mittee designated by the American Li- 
brary Association for elaboration and 
editing under the supervision of the 
Committee on Cataloging and Classi- 
fication; in case Miss Hyde is unwill 
ing or unable to turn her manuscript 


over to the American Library Associa 
tion that a competent person or group 
be designated to proceed at once with 
a compilation of a statement of prin 
ciples and code of practice in subject 
cataloguing. ; 

——-KATHARINE JACOBs, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mid-Winter Conference, 
Catholic Library Assn. 


THE Mip-WINnTER CONFERENCE of 
the Catholic Library Association was 
held at St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
December 27 and 28. In spite of ex- 
tremely cold weather, about 125 dele- 
gates were in attendance and enjoyed 
the instructive program. No little in- 
terest was manifested in the follow- 
ing papers read at the various ses- 


sions: 

“The Reading Interests of Chil- 
dren and How to Direct Them” by 
Sister Cecil, St. Paul; “Stimulating 


Reading Interests in the Catholic High 
School” by Sister Mary Archangela, 
O.S.F., Chicago; “Cooking Up His- 
tory” by Rev. Placidus Kempf, O S.B., 
“Recreational Reading for 
College Students” by Sister Mary De 
Lourdes, lowa; “Consideration of 
Ways and Means for Continuing the 
Publication of the Catholic Periodical 
Index” by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., 
Chairman Editorial Board, C.P.1. 

Miss Sara B. O'Neill gave an im- 
promptu talk on the work of the Cal- 
vert Club Rental Library of Chicago, 
while Miss Pearl Field, librarian, Leg- 
ner Public Library, Chicago, delighted 
everyone with her highly instructive 
talk on “The Value of Pamphlet Ma- 
terial to the Reference Librarian.” 
This was followed by an informal 
discussion of her research work in 
the classification of religion which 
Miss Jeanette Murphy is at present 
pursuing at the University of Chicago 
Library Graduate School. 

Upon the completion of the aca- 


Indiana; 


demic program, a_ business session 
was held, presided over by Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., vice-president. 


Officers of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation are: President, Rev. William 
M. Stinson, S.J., Boston College Li- 


brary, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., 
St. Edward University, Austin, 


Texas; Secretary, Rev. Peter J. Etzig, 
C.SS.R., Oconomowoc, Wis.; ‘Treas- 
urer, Mr. John M. O'Loughlin, Bos- 
ton College Library, Chestnut Hill, 


Mass. 


[win City 

Catalogers Round Table 
meeting of Twin City 
Table was held at 
the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
November 21, 1933 
President, presided. 


THe FAs 
Catalogers Round 


Minnesota, on 
Sister Cecil, 
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Graphic Arts 
Code Signed 


THe Cope for the Graphic Arts In- 
dustries was signed by President Roose- 
velt on February 17, after having been 
under consideration for several weeks. 
This Code covers a series of related 
industries which employ 400,000 men 
and do an annual business in normal 
times of about $2,400,000,000. It is an 
amalgamation of about fifty separate 
codes and covers the entire printing 
trade with the exception of photoen- 
gravers, stereotypers and electrotypers. 

The Codes set up a maximum work 
week of 40 hours and fixes minimum 
wages for various classes of skilled em- 
ployees. 

Under the Code industries -are di- 
vided into two major classes for ad- 
ministrative purposes, one dealing 
with the production and distribution 
of printing, the other with specialized 
distribution. The administrative agency 
will be a board of twenty members to 
be known as the National Graphic 
Arts Coordinating Committee. There 
will be a National Compliance Board 
for each of the major divisions of the 
production side of the industry, and a 
Code Authority for each industry. Thus 
the Book Manufacturing Industry will 
have its own Code Authority, the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, and will come 
under the Compliance Board of the 
Relief Printing Process Group. 

Under the appendix setting forth 
specific provisions for the Book Manu- 
facturing Industry there is a special 
section for Library Binders which is 
printed in full below. In the minimum 
wage section library binders wherever 
situated are classed with establishments 
in places with less than 25,000 popula- 
tion doing less than $50,000 business 
yearly. 


Library Binding 
The provisions of this Section are 
applicable only to the Library Binders’ 
Group of Industry to be Administered 
under the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. 


(1) SPECIFICATIONS 

The standard to govern a Class “A 
library book binding shall be the speci- 
fications of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute when approved by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


(2) Crepir AND TERMS 

Sales and service and/or library 
binding shall be invoiced net, payable 
ten (10) days E. O. M. Sales of sup- 
plies may be made subject to a discount 
of 2 per cent ten days E. O. M. at the 
option of the seller. It is considered 
that library binders may extend longer 
than usual commercial credit to public 
and quasi-public institutions. 


(3) No establishment shall alter, 
omit, or in any way modify the terms 
and conditions contained in the uniform 
sales contract form which may be 
adopted by the National Code Author- 
ity, and any such alteration, omission, 
or modification shali be a violation of 
this Code. 


A Reference-Exchange 
System Suggested 


Wuy SHOULD it not be possible for the 
applicants for a given position to ask 
for and receive references concerning 
the prospective employer from his or 
her former assistants? Why should it 
be considered a breach of etiquette, 
the betrayal of a kind of trust to warn 
a potential appointee of the undesira- 
bility of the position he or she may 
be seeking? 

In a recent issue of THE LIBRARY 
JourNaL' an administrator of excep- 
tionally clear vision summed up very 
succinctly the besetting sins of all too 
many of our fellow librarians who 
are in positions of authority; and sug- 
gested that if their former assistants 
could give favorable reports concern- 
ing them, such administrators might 
be placed in other like positions with- 
out hesitation. Why should not these 
reports be made available to persons 
applving for positions under their au- 
thority? Should not an assistant be 
given the opportunity to find out 
whether the individual she is consid- 
ering as a prospective chief is one 
under whose supervision she will be 
able to do her best and most construc- 
tive work, or one who creates an at- 
mosphere pervaded with fear, dis- 
trust and dissatisfaction? 

If the administrator is likely to 
nullify former training in careful and 
painstaking work by sacrificing ac- 
curacy and system to speed and per- 
sonal whims, the applicant has the 
right to know it. If she is short-tem- 
pered, easily disturbed by pressure of 
work, and contradictory in her in- 
structions, the information should be 
available to one who is considering 
a position subordinate to hers. If the 
assistant is in constant danger of be- 
ing openly and loudly criticized, not 
only in the presence of staff mem- 
bers, but of library patrons as well, 
and of being treated as one lacking 
in common intelligence, it will be do- 
ing her a favor to tell her so. If her 
self-confidence and proficiency, par- 
ticularly in specialized fields such as 
cataloging and classification, are to be 
destroyed by subjection to one who 
lacks adequate knowledge and experi- 
ence, or who has the “attitude of 


' Thorne, Mrs. F. B. ‘Points in Adminis 
tration.” Lin. Jour, 58:891. November 1, 


1933, 
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bulldog ownership” referred to in the 
above-mentioned article, to warn he: 
will be to do both the girl and th: 
profession a kindness. 

Few individuals can do justice to a 
position where their self-expressio; 
and power of constructive work are 
constantly hampered by an_ incon- 
genial atmosphere and clashing mind, 
and personalities. Granted that em 
ployers are justified in requiring ref 
erences in their attempts to obtain 
well-qualified assistants, are not ap 
plicants justified in requiring refe: 
ences also, in order that they may 
judge the employer's “executive 
qualifications, and their own consé 
quent ability to become successful as 
sistants in the positions they seek? 

If it were not for the present finan 
cial status of A. L. A., it might bx 
suggested that such a_ reference-ex 
change system be adopted by the 
Personnel Division. In any case, is it 
not worth while keeping in mind fo: 
the future? 





AN ASSISTAN 


Encyclopedia Of 
Library Science 


THE SUGGESTION in THE Liprary 
JourRNAL, that there should be an 
Encyclopedia of Library Science, in 
terested me a great deal, for thre« 
reasons: 1. There is a mass of library 
material or information of encyclo 
pedic nature that is not given in any 
of the present books on the subjects 
2. Some time ago I tried to interest 
some of the makers of library supplies 
in a manual on library equipment 
since I felt that there was no adequate 


treatment now available. The ma 
terial that I wanted to put into the 
manual was encyclopedia material 


and would be well worth while. 3 
Since I have done considerable work 
lately for two of the encyclopedias 
here in Chicago I have been wonder- 
ing a little if there was any possibility 
of such a work for libraries. 

While one must admit candidly that 
there is but little profit to be made 
from such an_ encyclopedia there 
should be enough to pay expenses and 
make a slight profit, that is, of course, 
if the book is done carefully enough, 
and with the needs of the librarian 
well in mind. Made right it should be 
a required purchase by all librars 
students, and a part of the equipment 
of all libraries. 

But to make it at all, and break 
slightly better than even, the cost of 
producing would have to be unusualls 
low. This would eliminate compensa 
tion for all but the few editorial 
workers at the head office. I wondered 
if it would not be possible to get some 
of the unemployed librarians to do 
some studies in order to keep up on 
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their knowledge of their subjects— 
bearing in mind of course that in gen- 
eral the best of the librarians are not 
unemployed. Secondly it seemed to me 
possible to ask instructors in the vari- 
ous library schools to make class as- 
signments of various subjects which 
have to be written up, and turn them 
in as work which the instructor had 
rewritten in form to go into the en- 
cyclopedia. 

By keeping the editorial cost low in 
that way, I wonder if it would not be 
possible to produce an_ encyclopedia 
that would be really worth while, 
would fill a definite need, and would 
pay for itself. 

——James G. Hopcson 


Vlore Praise 
To Mr. Brown 


I Was glad to see Mr. Thompson's 
word of praise in the JouRNAL of Jan- 
uary 15, for Charles H. Brown's good 
work in resolving the German periodi- 
cal price problem. I know of no unin- 
viting task ever confronting American 
libraries, which was dispatched with 
more efhciency or greater economy of 
time; time being of the essence in this 
case. The delicate negotiations involved 
were handled with tact, skill, and firm- 
ness. The resulting adjustment is much 
more satisfactory than I at least had 
deemed possible, considering not only 
the initial difficulties confronting the 
committee but the constant change for 
the worse as the purchasing power of 
the American dollar diminished. The 
larger libraries, and the world of 
scholarship so largely dependent upon 
them, owe a great deal to Mr. Brown. 
Haroip L. Leupp 





Permanent Paper In 
Scholarly Publishing 


ONE OF THE major problems which 
confront librarians and the publishers 
of scholarly works is that of the de- 
terioration of the paper upon which 
the publications are printed. At the 
University of California Press we be- 
lieve we have solved this problem by 
printing a special edition of twenty- 
five copies of our scientific works on a 
permanent, 100 per cent rag paper 
and distributing these copies to a se- 
lected list of depositories throughout 
the world. 

Much of the material published by 
this Press is in serial form. It is ex- 
tremely technical and, we think, im- 
portant within its field. Some thirty 
series are more or less regularly is- 
sued, relating to many fields of hu- 
man knowledge from Agricultural Sci- 
ences and Anatomy to Semitic Philol- 
ogy and Zoology. How much of this 
material possesses lasting value no one 
can say, but certainly some part of it 
will be of signal importance to future 
scholars. 

Publishers have a duty to posterity 
particularly those who, like ourselves, 
are engaged in preserving the results 
of original research. Consciousness of 


this ought to compel us to print our 
publications on material that will last. 
But much intervenes between duty and 
practice and, as a result, important 
discoveries are being published so 
shoddily that within the century their 
record will be lost. , 

Late in 1933 the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, recognizing its obliga- 
tion to future scholars, initiated the 
new method of publishing which has 
been described. Long study and care- 
ful preparation were necessary before 
the project could be successful. Paper 
technicians, chemists, and other experts 
were consulted in an endeavor to pre- 
pare specifications for a paper which 
would be as permanent as_ possible 
without being excessive in cost. After 
much work on this problem, we found 
that in all probability our wisest 
course would be to adopt the specifica- 
tions used by the: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in the pur- 
chase of paper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s permanent printed records. 
These specifications are a matter of 
public record, and the paper mills are 
familiar with them; therefore no dif- 
ficulty was encountered in having a 
shipment made up for our use. The 
comparatively heavy cost of this paper 
made its use impossible for entire edi- 
tions, but its use in twenty-five copies 
made little difference. The bulk of the 
edition is printed on a paper of good 
quality but much less costly. 

Once the technical problem of pro- 
duction had been solved, it was neces- 
sary to select a group of depositories 
for receiving the special copies. Con- 
sultation with scholars and librarians 
resulted in the compilation of a list of 
institutions throughout the world. In 
making the list, consideration was 
given to geographical distribution, to 
the scholarly nature of the libraries, 
and to their willingness to bind and 
house the material which they would 
receive. Nothing was asked in return 
except their custodianship. If ex- 
changes were forthcoming, so much 
the better, but exchanges were not re- 
quested. (Should any reader wish a 
list of these libraries, it will be gladly 
furnished to him, if he will write di- 
rect to the author of this note.) 

Letters were sent by the Division of 
Serials and Exchanges of the Univer- 
sity of California Library to the desig- 
nated depositories, and without excep- 
tion this plan received commendation. 
The librarian of one of the largest li 
braries in the eastern part of the 
United States wrote as follows: 


“Your decision to print your serial pub 
lications on rag paper will, I hope be imi- 
tated by other institutions publishing im 
portant serials and books. T know T need 
not tell you that those which have been 
printed on wood-pulp paper will have dis 
appeared or become unusable within the 
next fifty years. So we applaud your de 
cision and thank you most heartily for in 
cluding us among the institutions to re 
ceive these rag paper editions.” 

This brief note of a project which 


should be of interest to all librarians, 
must necessarily omit many details 


27] 


which might be of interest, but room 
is lacking for a detailed explanation 
Present financial conditions are 
bringing to the fore more than ever 
the problem of reducing the cost of 
publication without reducing the qual- 
ity of the materials used. Here at the 
University of California Press we 
think we have solved the problem. It 
is unfortunate that we are not en 
dowed with a Methuselah’s term of 
life so that we may know whether our 
judgment is sound, but we are build 
ing for posterity and hope that the 
record will be intact a thousand years 
from now. 

——Samuer T. Farquyar, 
Manager, Univ. of Cal 

Press. 


New Process For 
Preservation Of Paper 


THE Unirep Starts Patent office has 
just granted a patent to Dr. Joseph 
Broadman, of 110 West 42 Street, New 
York City, a practicing physician, for 
a new process wherewith old news- 
papers, records of any kind, manu 
scripts, documents, or anything printed 
or written on ordinary, average grade 
commercial paper stock, can be pre- 
served to last indefinitely. 


Columbia Library 
Gets Hebrew Mess. 


CoLUMBIA UNiversiry Lipr ary bought 
a large collection of Hebrew manu 
scripts from Rabbi David Fraenkel of 
Vienna on January 13. In addition to 
650 manuscripts in Hebrew characters, 
more than twenty manuscripts in Ara- 
bic, Persian, Turkish, Spanish, Italian 
and Greek supply information, hitherto 
unknown, as to various phases of 
Jewish history and literature. As stated 
in the New York Times: 

“There are several manuscript frag- 
ments of the Old Testament, written 
on vellum and dating from the tenth 
to the fifteenth centuries. 

“One fragment of the Babylonian 
Talmud written on vellum in the tenth 
century and another similar manuscript 
from the fifteenth century belong to 
the greater rarities in this field. There 
are also Talmud commentaries written 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries which are of considerable 
significance.” 

In the large collection of Jewish 
liturgies are prayer books or fragments 
of them from Babylon, Bagdad, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey and Yemen, and 
copies of prayers and hymns hitherto 
unknown are contained in them, Mr. 
Howson explained. The equally large 
collection of writings in philosophy, 
which include ethics, mysticism, medi 
cine and natural sciences, contains val 
uable items, he added. In the field of 
history and historical documents there 
are community books, minutes, regis- 
ters, private letters and local court 
decisions from Italy, Turkey, Morocco, 
Russia and Poland. 





Essay Contest 
For Librarians 


Tue New York Times INDEX offers 
two prizes for the best papers by 
school and college librarians on one 
of the following subjects: 


1. “The Value of The New York 
Times Index for Research.” 

2. "Keeping Abreast of the New 
Deal.” , : 

3, “Progress in Education.” 

4. “The Status of Armament Limi- 
tation.” 


The treatment of aj) topics must 
demonstrate the value of The New 
York Times files and The New York 
Times Index asa record of news. The 
New York Times and the Index are 
on file in many public, schoo} and col- 
lege libraries in various parts of the 
country. The Times is preferred be- 
cause of its comprehensive, accurate, 
and reliable record and the annual 
Index enables readers to find quickly 
complete accounts in the files. All im- 
portant news is listed alphabetically 
by topic or person, indicating date, 
page and column. Events are recorded 
chronologically with numerous cross- 
references. 

To acquaint school and college li- 
brarians with the value of this key to 
the newspaper record in the service 
they render their institution, the fol- 
lowing prizes are offered: 


First Prize—$50. 


Second Prize—$25. 


To engage in the contest each li- 
brarian must choose one of the above 
subjects and prepare a paper (no less 
than 1,500 nor more than 2,500 words) 
based on the use of The Times Index 
and The Times files for 1933 and 
1934 to date. The paper must indi- 
cate references in the Index to the 
complete accounts given in the files by 
title of article, author and date cited. 
Give credit for quotations. References 
may be listed in footnotes or numbered 
and listed at the end of the article. 

Papers will be judged for the com- 
prehension and specific treatment of 
the subject chosen, good English, neat- 
ness and evidence of the value of The 
New York Times as a newspaper of 
record and authority in the research 
material used. All papers should be 
typed, double-spaced, and signed by 
the librarian with name of school or 
college. 

Contestants are requested to notify 
The Times by March 15 of their in- 
tention to compete. All entries must be 
received at the office of The Times, 
229 W. 43rd Street, New York City, 
before midnight, May 1, 1934. Ad- 
dress: “Librarians’ Essay Contest.” 
Awards will be made thereafter as 
soon as possible, the winners to be an- 
nounced in the column of The New 
York Times. All papers become the 
property of The New York Times, the 
winning papers to be published at its 
discretion. Contest is not open to em- 
ployees of The New York Times 


Company. 


The contest is open to any type of 
school or college having a library and 
a librarian in charge. The only quali- 
fication is that the school or college 
must have a definite library and that 
the person in charge is designated as 
the librarian. Librarians entering the 
contest whose school, college or public 
library does not subscribe to The New 
York Times Index, may have a sample 
copy of the monthly Index on request. 
Write to The New York Times for 
further particulars. 


Wesleyan To Issue 
Printed Catalog Cards 


BecinnincG With January 1934, 
Wesleyan University Library, Middle- 
ton, Conn., wil) print catalog cards of 
all of its accessions for which it has 
been advised that no entry exists in 
the Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress. 

These Wesleyan printed cards will 
be in L.C. form and fullness in every 
respect except that no classification 
numbers will be provided, It is esti- 
mated that cards will be printed in 
this way for not over three hundred 
to five hundred titles a year, and that 
these will be largely for foreign books. 
The Wesleyan Library’s purpose in 
issuing these printed cards is to make 
a modest contribution to current 
American bibliography, the supposi- 
tion being of course that, if any titles 
for which it prints cards are not to 
be found in the L.C. Union Catalog, 
the books in question are not available 
elsewhere than at Wesleyan, or at 
least in none of the larger American 
libraries. 

These cards will not be sold or dis- 
tributed separately, but, if any libra- 
ries should desire to receive complete 
sets of them for filing into union or 
depository catalogs, the Wesleyan Li- 
brary will be glad to arrange for them 
to receive them regularly as they are 
issued. Sample covies will be sent to 
any library interested. 


Library Development 
In South Carolina 


A PROGRAM For public library de- 
velopment in South Carolina was re- 
cently adopted by a citizens’ conference 
on the needs of the state, meeting at 
Clemson College.t The conference was 
a direct outgrowth of the meeting of 
southern leaders held at Chapel Hill 
last April, under the auspices of the 
American Library Association and the 
Southeastern Library Association. 

More than 1,000,000 people are with- 
out any type of library service in 
South Carolina. Barely 25 per cent of 
the rural people have even the oppor- 
tunity of borrowing books from li- 
braries. Only three counties—Charles- 
ton, Greenville, and Richland—have 
fully developed county-wide library 
systems. Besides, Dillon and Laurens 
counties make small appropriations to 
provide such service. While there are 


1DLrm. Jour. 59:124. January 1, 1934. 
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still hundreds who, unfortunately, can- 
not read, yet there are thousands who 
can read and who are eager for books 
and magazines. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the three counties with 
developed library service have a com- 
bined circulation of over 1,000,000 
books a year—more than the combined 
circulation of all the other forty-three 
counties of the state. 

“Good libraries are increasing]; 
necessary in these swiftly changing 
times,” declares the citizens’ program 
adopted. “The rapid development at 
adult education ; the opportunities for 
the fruitful employment of the new 
leisure; the need for quick and wide 
dissemination of information = and 
ideas; the necessity for wholesome rec- 
reation; the desire for vocational 
knowledge and guidance—all these 
make imperative demands for the more 
speedy development of our library fa- 
cilities. In a genuine democracy access 
to books is not limited to any one 
class. Libraries are now being con 
sidered as essential for adults as 
school houses are for children. Ulti- 
mately South Carolina should have: 

“1. Library service, supported from 
public funds, organized on a county or 
regional basis, within easy reach of 
every person in the state. 

“2. A state library extension agency 
to provide trained leadership, profes- 
sional advice and counsel, book lend- 
ing service, and financial aid for new 
and struggling libraries. 

“The immediate and urgent need, 
however, is for sufficient financial sup- 
port for the South Carolina Library 
Board, established by act of the legis- 
lature in 1929 as the state agency for 
the development of a more adequate 
library service. Handicapped by lack 
of funds, this board has been unable 
to perform the duties expected of it. 
With proper support it could begin a 
book lending service, stimulate the in- 
crease of county libraries through fi- 
nancial assistance and actual demon- 
strations, help secure trained personnel 
and aid in improving the efficiency of 
existing libraries.... For the con- 
tinuance of its work the Conference 
authorizes the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee to secure support for 
the State Library Board and to or- 
ganize committees in the several coun- 
ties to aid in the development of an 
adequate program of library service. 
... To the accomplishment of its 
aims this Conference on the Library 
Needs of South Carolina invites and 
urges the active assistance of all con- 
cerned with the spread of enlighten- 
ment and the increase of those oppor- 
tunities that should characterize a 
truly democratic society.” 

Members of the Committee are: 
Chairman, Mrs. Hagood Bostick, li- 
brarian, Columbia Public Library and 
Secretary of the State Library Board, 
J. P. Coates, §. M. Derrick, McDavid 
Horton, W. P. Jacobs, Mrs. T. S. Leit- 
ner, Miss Claudia Phelps, Fant Thorn- 
ley, Marion Wright, Miss Mary E. 
Frayser, Miss Parmelee Cheves. D1 


R. C. Grier, and D. B. Anderson. 
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Librarian Authors 


HisTORICAL BioGRAPHIES, written by 
Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, reference 
librarian at Bierce Library, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Ohio, has recently been 
published by McKinley Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, for use by 


college, high school students, and 





Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland 


teachers. It is a companion to Logasa’s 
Historical Fiction, published by the 
same company. The work is a lengthy 
bibliography divided into four main 
divisions of history: Ancient, Medi- 
eval, Modern, and American. 

Mrs. Ireland was born in Wads- 
worth, Ohio, and here attended the 
public schools until her third year in 
high school when her family moved 
to Akron, Ohio, and she to Central High 
School. After high school she entered 
the University of Akron, receiving her 
A.B. in 1928. She was interested in 
journalism throughout her college 
course and was a member of both the 
student newspaper and annual staffs. 
Several feature articles written during 
these years were printed in city 
papers. From college she went to 
Western Reserve University School of 
Library Science, receiving her B.L.S. 
in 1929. 

During her senior year in high 
school and during her four years in 
college, she worked at the Akron Pub- 
lic Library. She spent one year in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library as 
part time assistant in the branches 
before returning to the Bierce Library, 
University of Akron, as Reserve Room 
librarian. After two years in this po- 
sition, she became acting reference li- 
brarian. For another two years she 
served as acting reference librarian 
before being appointed reference li- 
brarian, the position she holds today. 

Mrs. Ireland considers her writing 
so far only a beginning of what she 
hopes to do in the future. As a li- 
brarian, she feels that it will be a 
pleasure to work out bibliographies, 
indexes, and other works which will 
aid those in the library profession, 
as well as students and teachers. 


Rosert C. Hotrtmay, an_ ex-li- 
brarian, has put his talents for re- 
search to good use. Unmentionables— 
From Fig Leaves to Scanties was pub- 
lished November 10 by Long and 
Smith. Before Robert Cortes Holliday 
wrote Unmentionables, the first his- 





Robert C. Holliday 


tory of feminine underwear, he spent 
months in what he calls the “undie 
world,” tracking down facts and fig- 
ures about lingerie through the cen- 
turies. 

In 1912, when the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations were assembled 
in the imposing new building at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, he 
entered the service of the Library. 
He says “I was at first engaged in the 
‘stacks, dragging out of great burlap 
bags and properly arranging on the 
shelves multitudinous volumes — of 
vastly miscellaneous character which 
had been brought from their former 
quarters.” In this occupation he found 
material for the piece “Human Mu- 
nicipal Document,” which forms a 
chapter in the famous American es- 
says, Walking-Stick Papers. 

In 1913 Mr. Frederick Warren Jen- 
kins invited Mr, Holliday to become 
reference librarian in the Library of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 
Russell Sage Foundation. He left the 
position at the invitation of Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz to become associate literary 
editor of the New York Tribune; Mr. 
Cortissoz, then for three decades lit- 
erary editor and art editor of the 
paper, desiring to withdraw from his 
literary editorship to obtain time for 
work on the official Life of Whitelaw 
Reid. After a sojourn abroad, Mr. 
Holliday returned in 1915 to the New 
York Public Library for a time. 


~ 
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Librarians 
A re Not Cross 


In THe Liprary Journat for Jan 
uary 15, Miss Mary M. Kempe, a 
student of library science, asked the 
question, “Are librarians cross?” The 
following reply is now made by Miss 
Rena Reese, assistant to Chalmers 
Hadley of the Public Library of Cin- 
cinattl: 

“Librarians are not cross old maids! 
Just go to a conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and decide 
for yourself. You'll have a grand time 
and hear some good stories. 

“Of course, there are some cross |i- 
brarians, just as there are some cross 
preachers, teachers, plumbers, street- 
car conductors, mothers, fathers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, merchants and chiefs, 
but they are cross persons—their pro- 
fession or occupation did not make 
them so and I believe you would find 
the librarian average pretty low. 
Practically all cooks are cross because 
working over a hot stove most of the 
time might make anybody cross. I've 
made some observations on the sub- 
ject and I’ve never known a cross ice- 
man. Either no irritable person ever 
becomes an ice-man or else carrying 
ice has a soothing influence. With the 
invention of automatic refrigeration 
for the home, the amiable ice-man 
will probably become as extinct as 
the dodo. 

“Once upon a time, when I was on 
the staff of the Denver Public Li- 
brary, I wrote a reply to Mr. Howard 
Mumford Jones and his poem on li- 
brarians. It was published anony- 
mously in THE Liprary JourNAL.’ The 
title is ‘In The Library—Vers Libra- 
rie. I don’t know where he met his 
librarians ‘bleak women, spare and 
angular and thin’ but I do know that 
he wasn’t a very good sport for I 
sent him a copy of my nonsense and 
he never acknowledged it. 

“Don’t be deceived. True librarian- 
ship never made any one cross or old- 
maidish. It’s the finest occupation in 
the world, one in which you can grow 
and be having a perpetual return of 
compound interest.” 


Gift Of 
Rare Volumes 


AnouT 125 rare volumes from the 
private library of the late Czar of 
Russia, with valuable ethnographical 
material from Central Russia, Tibet 
and Siberia, have been received by 
the University of Pennsylvania Mu 
seum for its permanent collection. 
They were acquired through the ex- 
change by the University Museum 
with Soviet museums of books, ethno 
graphical and archaeological objects 
and scientific data. The ethnograph- 
ical material came from the State 
Central Anthropological Museum in 
Moscow; the books from the State 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, 
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THe Liprary Journ ,: 


Among Librarians 


Necrology 

Mownieé New Jones, chief cataloger 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., Public Li- 
brary, died on January 3. Miss Jones 
was on the staff of the Library of 
Congress from 1918-1919 and 1923- 
1930. 

. 


Dr. Fetix NEUMANN, late assistant 
librarian of the Surgeon General's 
Library, died February 7 at the Gar- 
field Hospital, after a brief illness. 
Born in Konigsberg, Prussia, Septem- 
ber 10, 1858, he attended the City 
College and had two semesters at the 
University of Konigsberg; but fnan- 
cial reverses of the family forced him 
to break off his studies in 1879, ac- 
cepting a position in a bookstore. [n 
1866 he arrived in this country, soon 
securing a position in the old Stechert 
firm in New York. Later, 1890 to 
1894, he had charge of the Library 
Department of the Schonhof firm in 
Boston, but then moved to Chicago, 
where he stayed vntil 1900, finally 
becoming manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of Brentano's, specializing 
in the bibliography of medicine and 
allied sciences. 

Jn 1900 he received appointment as 
first assistant in the Order Division 
of the Library of Congress, staying 
there unti{ September 1907, when he 
was offered a position in the library 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to be 
in special charge of a reorganization 
of the International exchange. This 
plan did not materialize, however, 
and in April 1908, he became general 
assistant and cataloger in the Library 
of the Surgeon General's Office, being 
fourteen years later promoted to as- 
sistant (ibrarian, in recagaitiaa of his 
faithful services. July 1, 1932 he re- 
tired at the age of 74. 

Mr. Neumann 
fellow of the 
for the Advancement of Science. He 
was a member of the Anthropological 
Society and for some vears served as 
secretary of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Washington. In 1930 George 
Washington University bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 


1912 elected 
Association 


was in 
American 


——Jewert DIEsERUD 


Appointments 


{OsePHINE ANTHONY, Pratt ‘31, has 
been appointed first assistant in the 
Mercantile Library Association of New 
York, and is in charge of circulation. 

Haroip WaLTER BATCHELOR, Illinois 
33, has accepted an appointment far 
a part time position in the Catalog 
Department of the University of Ii- 
nois Library. Mr. 
work February 1. 


Batchelor began 


Mary Louise Baxter, Syracuse, °33, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Court of Appeals Library at Rochester, 
N.. ¥. 


Mes. Hattie Day Bacw BLACKBURN, 
Pratt °29, formerly librarian of the 
Henry Clay High School Library in 
Lexington, Ky., is now assistant 


cataloger of the University of Ken- 
tucky Library at Lexington. 
Mary Bunce Brewsrer, New York 


State '18, was appointed reference li- 
brarian of the New York State Li- 
brary, effective January 1. This ap- 
pointment follows Miss Brewster's 
service for five years as State Super- 
visor of Public Libraries for New 
York, with headquarters at the State 
Library Extension Division, Albany. 
She has also had two years’ experi- 
ence in the American Library in Paris, 
and an earlier experience of ten 
years, 1917-1927, in the Order Section 
of the New York State Library. 

EnizabeTnH VD. Cro, Columbia 732, 
has taken charge of the reorganization 
of the Baldwin, N. Y., Public Library. 

Eunice Co.iins, Illinois °33, has 
recently been appointed librarian of 
the Journalism Library at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

GUINEVERE CROUCH, 
33, is now assistant in the Boise, 
idaho, Public Library. 

Marcaret Davinson, Toronto, and 
a graduate of University Library 
School, is taking Florence Murray’s 
place in the Reference Library in 
Toronto. Miss Murray is studying on 
her Graduate Carnegie Fellowship at 
the University of Michigan. 

Jessie M. Western 
'32, is temporarily employed as assist- 
ant to the librarian of the American 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Washington 


Davis, Reserve 


Bessie Drutz, Columbia °33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Reli- 
giaus Sehoal Library, Congregation 
Emanu-el, N. Y. 

MILprRep DuRGAN, Washington °33, 
is librarian at St. Helen’s Hal), Port- 


land, Oregon. 
Epwarn Haroro Ecciorr, Prace ’33, 
has been employed since graduation 


in the Technical Reference Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library. 
MartTHA Exuison, Columbia 
assistant {ibrarian in the Kaoxville, 
Tenn., High School. 

HAROLD ENGLISH, Pratt °33, is an 
the Bronx Reference 
the New York Public 


a 


assistant in 
Center of 
Library. 

Fiossie Marit Foster, Columbia 733, 
has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor in the Library School of the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, 
Cexas. 

Wiutsur G. Garrney, Columbia 733, 
has a position with the American 
Book Company as assistant editor of 
textbooks. 


Mrs. SARAH G. Garris, Colum! 
33, has been appointed librarian oj 
the Nutley, N. J., High School. 

MILpRED A. Colum} 
33, has been appointed assistant in 
the Standard Statistics Library, N. \ 

Mary Louise HANSEN, Wester) 


Reserve °32, has part time employment 
in the school libraries and at the Main 


Public Library, Massillon, Ohio. 
PEMALA M. Harrison, Columbia 
has been appointed Jibrarian of 1); 

News-Week Library, New York. 
HARRIET HEINRICHS, Western Ry 
serve °31, is temporarily employed a: 


HAMMOND, 


the Madison Branch of the Lakewooi, 


Ohio, Public Library. 
Sytvia Hivron, Pratt ‘31, formerly 
assistant at the Larchmont Publi: 
Library, has been made assistant in 
charge of the Book Truck at the Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Publie Library. 

Marcaret J. Horr, Syracuse ‘34, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Skaneateles, N. Y., Library Associa 
tion. 

EvizasetH B. Houston, Columbia 
"31, is teacher-librarian in the Marion, 
Ya,, High Schooi. 

ELEANOR HUGHES JOHNSON, Svracuse 
*30, has been appointed librarian of 
the Fairport, N. Y., High School. 

RUTH A. JoOHNsON, Columbia 43. 
been appointed Jibrarian of the Vine 
land, N. J., High School for the schoo! 
term of 1933-34. 

Marcarert P. Jones, Syracuse 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Auburn, N. Y., Senior High Schoo! 

Axice Kane, McGill, and a grad 
uate of University of ‘Toronto Library 
School has been appointed to the Bavs 
and Girls Diviston of the Toronto 
Public Library. 

EvizapetH Lawson, Illinois °33, has 
recently been appointed teacher 
fibrartan in High School at 
Florence, S. C. 

MarcareT I. Lee, Columbia °33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., High School Library 

Binken Lever, Columbia ’29, whe 
has been assistant im the Newark 
Free Public Library since her gra‘ 
uation from the School, is now |! 
brarian of the Pace Institute, N. \ 

Raupn Muwy, (ibrartan of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, has been 
granted a leave of absence to make a 
survey of library conditions in New 
Zealand and Australia at the request 
af the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Mrs. Munn will accompany him 
and they expect to leave about March 
25, returning about August [5. 

PAUL "aa, 


the 


A. Noon, Columbia °32, who 


has been connected with the library 
at Washington Square College, New 
York University, has been appointes 
librarian of the Ohio State Librars 
beginning January 1, 1934. 
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\Larcn 1, 1934 


Printed Material Available 


A Variety Of Booklets, Pamphlets, Posters Available Free 


lravel 

Bermuda Trade Development Board. 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Copies 
of “Bermuda Guide Book,” a twenty- 
two page, illustrated booklet, and a 


Bermuda poster, colored, size 42 x 28, 
available free of charge for librarians. 


I. quipment 


All-Steel Equip. Company. Aurora, [{f. 
\ copy of “Patrician Shelving,” a new 
bulletin giving complete information 
about Patrician shelving for libraries, 
will be sent to librarians free of charge 


upon request. 


Art Metal Construction Company. 
Jamestown, N. Y. Coptes of “Art Metal 
in the Free Library of Philadelphia,” 
describing the very complete installa- 
tion furnished for that building, and 
“Details and Specifications of Art 
Metal Library Equipment,” data gained 
through experience in equipping many 
large and small libraries and describ- 
ing the construction of Art Metal Li- 
brary Equipment, will be sent to li- 
brarians free of charge vpon request. 


Mutschler Brothers Co. Nappanee, In- 
diana. A smal) folder illustrative of 
representative patterns from the Sam- 
son line of library, office and directors 
tables, and a copy of this company’s 
regular catalog will be mailed to li- 
brarians free of charge upon request. 


Alumi Company of America. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, A copy of “Alcoa Aluminum 
and its Alloys,” which presents funda- 
mental data about the Aluminum Com- 
paay’s wrought and casting alloys, will 
be sent to librarians free of charge 
upon request. 





Shaw-Walker Company. Muskegon, 
Michigan. Any library which is con- 
templating new equipment will be sent 
a copy of this company’s general cata- 
log free of charge upon request. 

Snead & Company. Jersey City, N. J. 
The new Snead catalog of bookstacks, 


steel shelving and partitions, and other 
equipment will be mailed to librarians 


free of charge upon request. 
Picture Catalogs 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 8 East 
+9 Street, New York, N. Y. Free. 


Thompson Publishing Company. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 25¢. 


Artext Junior-Art Extension Society. 


415 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Free 
Perry Pictures Company. Malden, 
Mass., 15¢. 


Or For A Small Charge 





Send Request for free mate- 
rial to the Editor of The Li- 
brary Journal. Your request will 
be forwarded promptly and the 
desired material sent directly to 


you. Booklets, 


posters 


pamphlets or 
requiring 
should be requested direct from 


the advertisers. If extra copies 


of any material are desired, 
please write the advertiser direct. 


remittance 











Turner Picture Studies. 214 Clarendon 
St., Boston, Mass. Free. 


University Prints. 11 Bond St., Newton, 
Mass. 25¢. 


Elson Art Publishing Co. School St., 
Belmont, Mass. 10¢, 


Soule Prints. 101 Ferry St. Maldon, 
Mass, Free, 
Miscellaneous Mlaterial 


General Foods Corporation. Postum 
Building, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. VY. A copy of the Byrd Expedition 
Map (colored, 24 x 18), will be sent 
to librarians free of charge upon re- 
quest. This Map will be useful in ar- 
ranging displays of books pertaining to 


both the North and South Pole. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. $97 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. “America’s Oppor- 
tunity: How We Lost It and How We 
May Regain lt” is the title of a pam- 
phlet by James Truslow Adams, author 
of The Epic of America and The 
March of Democracy. Mr. Adams here 
takes stock of our present position in 
international leadership. Reprinted 
from Scribner's Magazine, the pam- 
phlet is available to librarians at 10¢ a 
copy. 


Precious Books. A. T. Walraven Book 
Cover Co., Da)las, Texas. Yhirty 
eight page booklet prepared to assist 
teachers in their efforts to instil in 
children an appreciation of books. 
Seven of the notable libraries of the 
United States are described therein 
with historical sketches of priceless 
masterpieces selected from those now 
owned and treasured by these institu- 
tions. No firm advertising incorporated 
in text. A limited number of copies 
available to librarians and educa 
tional leaders, upon request. 


Removal of Acidic Gas From Library 


Air. A report showing dioxide can be 


trom the air ot 


libraries. The report, Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 142, by A. E. Kimberly and A. L. 
Emley, can be obtained from the Su 
perintendent of Documents, Washing 


ton, D. C., for 5¢ (cash). 


completely removed 


Fiat Money Inflation In France: How 
It Came, What [t Brought and How 
It Ended. D. Appleton-Century. 1933 
First published by Andrew D, White 
in 1914, but is a splendid background 
for many of today’s discussions. Same 
publication which appeared in bound 
form at one dollar late in 1933. Now 
reprinted and distributed by the Duke 
Endowment, Charlotte, N. C., in the 
interest of Philanthropic Funds. Free 
on request. 


An Engineer Looks At Inflation: Its 
Effects in Germany and France, By 
Walter S. Landis. An address which 
Mr. Landis, Vice-President of the 
American Cyanamid Company, made 


before the employees and guests of 
the American Cyanamid Company in 


New York City on November 13, 1933 
Contains some splendid graphs. Re 
printed and distributed by the Duke 
Endowment, Charlotte, N. C., in the 
interest of Philanthropic Funds. Free 
on request. 


On The Practical Impossibility Of A 
Commodity Dollar. By Benjamin M 


Anderson. Pamphlet. Free on request 
from The Chase National Bank, New 


York, N. Y. 
Better Books For Texas. A New Deal 
for Texas people through more libra 
ries and better books. Free on request 
Texas State Library, VYhe Capitol, 
Austin, Texas 

Juliette Derricotte. By Marion Cuth 
bert. An interpretation of the life of 
Juliette Derricotte. Price 50¢ each 
The Womans Press, New York, N. Y 


Model-Maker 


100. 


Construc- 
Teaches 


Historical 
tion Kits. Catalog No. 
voung and old the fascinating craft of 
model making. Librarians can obtain 
catalog free of charge. The Boy Toy 
maker Co., 68-27—78th Street, Middle 
Village, Long Island, New York. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
New York, N. Y. “Health Through the 
Ages,” by C.-E. A. Winslow and Grace 
I’. Hallock is intended to give boys 
and girls of high schoo) age a sense of 
the agelessness of man’s search for 
health. Begins with the medicine man 
and the magic of the Stone Age and 
traces, through various historical 
periods, the story of how man has 
learned to protect not only his own 
body but that of his neighbor. Will be 
sent free of charge to Vibrarians upon 


request 
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THe Liprary Jovury 4, 


Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


Reveiws Of Juvenile Books By Children’s Librarians 


A NORWEGIAN FARM. By Marie Ham- 
sun. [lus by Elsa femne. Lippin- 
cott. $2. 

A quartet of red-blooded children 
go bounding through the pages of a 
Norwegian Farm. \n the background 
is a mother of infinite wisdom who 
seems to understand that the quar- 
rels and practical jokes of two spirited 
boys are kept within reasonable limits 
by an instinct of family affection. The 
little girls are not so sure, when Ola, 
filled with the Boy Scout “one good 
deed a day” spirit, offers to braid 
his sister’s hair, he is started at by 
the astonished [ngerid who says “Just 
let me alone, you old Beanpole, or V)) 
go in and tell that you're teasing me 
again.’ The book has no plot; it is 
simply a chronicle of a year’s merry 
times on a mountain farm where a 
Jost cow is a major catastrophe and a 
Christmas masquerade is a thrilling 
event. This story, along with Lisheth 
Longfrock, should be a teacher's as- 
signment when the manners and cus- 
toms of Norway are under discussion. 
The pictures of Elsa Jemne add im- 
measurably to the book’s engaging 
qualities. 


——Freawor Herrmann 


Joruy: A Srory Or THE SourH INDIAN 
Junore. By Charlotte Chandler 
Wyckoff. Tllus. by Kurt Weise. 
Longmans, $2. 

There is more reference than recre- 
ational value in Jothy, a story of the 
South Indian Jungle. The manners and 
customs of a litthe known people will 
cause children’s librarians to subject- 
head Christmas and other specia) top- 
ics, and girls to recall a foreign coun- 
try rather than a character. The book 
is written out of an “intimate knowl- 
edge,” carefully expressed and is well 
iNustrated by Kurt Weise. It is a vol- 
ume I heard described by one of 
Jothy’s age as “a book you could pick 
up and read any time, but not the type 
you could read through at any one 
time.” Lasting value is its recom- 
mendation, and it has an age range 
from ten to fourteen, fer one Southern 
section. 

——Nora CRIMMINS 


PicruReE TAces From THE FRENCH. 
By Simone Chamond. Illustrated 
by Grace Gilkison. Stokes. $1.25. 

A little book similar in size to the 

Russian Picture Tales, but for older 
children. The stories are well written, 
some of them French versions of al- 
ready familiar tales, and will be good 
story-hour material. There are twen- 
ty-nine of them in all, from different 
provinces in France. The illustrations 
have not the childlike quality of those 
in the Russian tales, but have much 
of the feeling of the stories. 


——EMMA L. Brock 


ENCHANTED JUNGLE. By lsador 


Lhevinne. Coward. $2.50. 

Many interests, happily combined, 
make the story of more than passing 
A young composer, William 
Perry, who journeyed to a small 
coastal town, Esmeralda, on to the 
jungle, across the Andes, and into the 
country of the head shrinkers, adds 
to the reader's knowledge valuable in- 
formation of primitive music, man- 
ners and customs of Indian tribes, 
the lure of adventure, and the acqui- 
sition of an orphan lad. What more 
could a reader ask except style, attrac- 
tive end pieces in the shape of maps 
and photographic plates; and a)) these 


have been supplied. 
——NorA CRIMMINS 


interest. 


In ScaRLeT AND PLAIN CLOTHES. By 
T. Morris Longstreth. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Throughout this narrative history 
of the Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police one finds defects in_ style 
coupled with a careful regard for 
truth and an endeavor to write thrill- 
ingly of the early days. Conversations 
contain numerous anachronisms, char- 
acters are sketchily portrayed, the 
whole thing moves a little stiffly, but 
bovs will like it for its true picture 
of an adventurous life where real 
worth counts. 


——Letaa M. 


TaLtes Or A Russian GRANDMOTHER. 


By Frances Carpenter. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 


The beloved old nurse Nianya tells 
twenty-seven tales or skazki, to her 
two “little pigeons” as she calls Kyril 
and Sonia, two Russian children whose 
father is very rich. The author sets 
a new stage in each chapter for Ni- 
anya to tell these genuine stories of 
old Russia, which she remembers from 
her childhood. “But if you only think 
of it, what a big world God’s world 

In it there are rich folk and poor 
folk as well. And there is room for 
them all. We were happy too.... 
In the Jong winter evenings my father 
would tell us stories, and such stories 
they were! About wood nymphs and 
water sprites, hobgoblins and fairies.” 
Frances Carpenter Huntington is the 
daughter of Frank Carpenter, famous 
for his Geographical readers. She has 
taken her stories from numerous 
sources chief of which is the monu- 
mental collection of Afanasief. Some 
of the tales are based upon legends 
recounted by W. R. S. Ralston in his 
Russian Folk Tales and by Leon Sich- 
ler in his translation of old skazki, 
Contes Russes. This is a companion 
volume to Tales Of A Basque Grand- 
mother. 


DAVinson 


——ALICE E. Brown 


Jo Ann, Tompoy. By Ellis P. Bute: 
and Louise A. Kent. Houghr 
Mifflin and Junior Literary Guild 
$1.75. 

Jo Ann can think of many ways of 
“getting even’ with her red-headed 
neighbor, Tommy Bassick, I: 4]! 
started when Jo Ann wanted to }y. 
included in a game of Indians. She 
knew that she could climb trees, run, 
shoot an arrow, and swim as well as 
any boy. But Tommy Bassick allowed 
her no part, and called her—squaw! 
A gay story of pranks and escapades 
which will be liked by the hordes of 
girls who want boarding school and 
camp stories. Jo Ann really does de- 
velop from the harum-scarum chili 
into a responsible girl who can « 
operate—even with Tommy Bassick 
Jo Ann is well known to readers of 
The American Girl. 


mm ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN 


A CHILp’s Story OF CIVILIZATION. By 
Stephen King-Hall. Morrow. $1 
This history of human development 
and progress, once selling for $3., is 
now available in the same edition for 
$1., and is recommended. 
——Eeanor Herrayy 


Cuip: My Lire And Times. By Louis 
Untermeyer. }))us. by Vera Neville 
and the author. Harcourt. $1.7 

Chip is a real chipmunk and a 
friend of Louis Untermeyer. Mr. Un 
termeyer chronicles Chip’s experiences 
in the wild wood, and in a canar\ 
cage and his escape back into a nor- 
mal though wildly adventurous ex 
istence on the former’s Adirondack 
farm. The story is told picturesquely 
and there is a ful) measure of humor 
and a delightful mixture of chipmunk 
and human psychology. The pictures 
by Vera Neville are done with great 
delicacy, veracity and humor. The 
book is a real contribution to litera 
ture for children. 

——EmMA Brock 


AMERICAN SONGS For CHILDREN. S¢ 
lected by Winthrop Palmer, piatio 
arrangement by Fiona McCleary, 
pictures by Harrison Cady. Ma 
millan. $2.50. 

Combines New England, the South 
the West, the Indian Songs, th 
Negro Spirituals, the Hymns, and the 
American Play Songs, in a collection 
of songs valuable because ‘the songs 
have been tried, appeared and sung 
by children between the ages from 
five to ten years in homes, churches 
schools, settlements and hospitals 
The notes about the songs are 0 
formative and historical, and the v: 
ume will find favor in libraries of cits 
and county type. 





Nora R, CrimMiss 
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Jive Hope. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. 
"Junior Literary Guild and Viking. 
$2. 

Jane Hope lived at Chapel Hill, the 
site of the University of North Caro- 
Jina, during a period when grace of 
manner and speech was the expected 
accomplishment of every young girl. 
At the beginning of the story Jane 
Hope is an alert, intense twelve year 
old of whom her sister says “Jane 
Hope has rather a distinguée look if 
you keep her in plain things.” In this 
role she admires her pretty dimpled 
cister (who knows how to entertain 
a dozen beaus in the parlor at once) 
but is herself unable to conform to 
formal, social standards. Instead, she 
cuts off her hair in order to disguise 
herself as a boy so that she may attend 
a snipe hunt, or brings home “lame 
ducks” to.her family. But Jane Hope 
does not remain impulsive. She grows 
up gracefully, has her own following 
of University seniors and in the last 
chapter watches her young betrothed 
march off to fight the Yankees. The 
story is written with precision and 
charm, and is highly recommended. 
ELEANOR HERRMANN 





StveEN Crowns. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. I}lus. by author. Har- 
court. $1.75. 

Concerning seven year old Birgit 
who lives with her grandmother in 
Copenhagen, while her father and 
mother are in Japan. Grandmother 
gives Birgit seven crowns for her 
birthday, and she has fun spending 
them one at a time on a live fish for 
a surprise for her grandmother, on 
cakes, on going to the museum, etc. 
[t is not as spontaneously child-like 
a story as Miss Lattimore’s Little 
Pear, but it has clear print, good mar- 
gins, and pictures of simple outline 
and a substantial binding. 

ISABEL MCLAUGHLIN 

NORWEGIAN Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Houghton. $1.75. 

_A new Twin book, simple enough 
for fourth grade reading, which 
though slight, is interesting and will 
be welcomed by young readers who 
“just love the Twin books”, Elsa and 
Eric live in a little log cabin on a 
mountain in Norway where real ad- 
venture sometimes visits them and 
they learn to be brave in the face of 
langer. Well written but a bit disap- 
pointing as to inclusion of nationa) 
customs and details of living. 

HeLen NEIGHBORS 

SECOND PicrurE Book OF ANIMALS, 
from photograph collections of 
Das Tier, Berlin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


A new selection of fine German 
animal photographs, for the most part 
of domestic animals and birds. There 
are a few grown-ups among them, 
but the most delightful individuals 
are the young animals, baby ducks 
and baby dachshunds, colts and kids 
and kittens, pigs and peacocks. Chil- 
dren will, of course, enjoy them. 
EMMA L. Brock 











Luck Or THE Trai. By Esther Bird 
sall. Illus. by Morgan Dennis. 
Doubleday. $1.75. 

Luck was no thoroughbred—in fact 
he was all mongrel. Moose Jones 
claimed he was police-dale; but also 
at different times, that he must be 
part setter, part water spaniel, or 
part something else. To Blake Car- 
son’s lonely boy heart he was com- 
forter and rescuer. In situations in 
Alaska strange to both Luck proved 
his intelligence and loyalty. A good 
dog story, somewhat too long for the 
meat of it, but of good savor to boys. 
The end papers have the flavor of the 
North. 

—lsaner McLaucuiin 


THE Mystery OF BLack PEARL Istanp. 
By Gundby Hadath. I)lus. by 
George Hi. Mabie. Stokes. $1.75. 

The English writer of numerous 

books for boys here undertakes a South 
Sea Island thriller. It is a curious mix- 
ture of present day airplane, machine- 
gun time, and the speech and lore of 
the days of clipper ships. It is uncon- 
vincing and muddled. The descrip- 
tion of a group of castaways adrift 
on the Pacific is its best incident. 

Isapet. McLAUGHLIN 





America Travers. By Alice Dalgliesh. 
Pictures by Hildegard Woodward. 
Macmillan. §$2. 

This story of a hundred years of 
travel in America consists of eight 
tales of traveling children and a sec- 
ond part which is a more complete 
and detailed account of the develop- 
ment of transportation. ‘The stories 
are real, interesting and at the same 
time authentic, depicting stage coaches, 
sail boats, primitive trains, covered 
wagons and early automobiles. The 
more purely descriptive section is 
done very interestingly and with a 
feeling for the dramatic contrast be- 
tween the ox-drawn wagon and the 
swift seaplane of today. The illustra- 
tions are a vivid addition to this much 
worth while book. 

——EMMA Brock 


Pepiro THE COLT. By Ruth Orton and 
Diana Thorne. Pictures by the 
latter. Houghton. $1. 

Naturalistic and lifelike illustrations 

accompany an interesting story of a 

young polo pony that spends the win- 

ter on grassy mountain slopes with 
his mother and a friendly airedale as 
companions. There are amusing dog 
characters, and wolves and coyotes 
thrown in for excitement. 

——EMMA Brock 


Kirpy. By Harold Lamb. Doubleday, 
$2. 

Most older boys and girls have not 
enough background to appreciate this 
fierce and blood-curdling tale of a 
Cossack youth in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Although the plot is well con 
ceived it fails in the execution, with 
the result that the story is both im 


probable and confusing. 
——Letua M. Davipson 
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Wac-Yai-Bess. By Marjore Flack. 
Illus. by the author. Doubleday 
$1. 

Angus chased the ducks right 
through the hedge into the domain 
of shy, unhappy Bess who never 
wagged her tail and was afraid of 
everything. She was even afraid to 
eat. The boisterous entrance of the 
untrammeled Angus awoke something 
hidden deep down in Bess. She joined 
in the gay chase and barked with 
Angus and was ever after a norma) 
airedale puppy. Marjorie Flack’s sto- 
ries are always entertaining and he: 
drawings of animals are so fine, so 
humorous and so rea) that a book by 
her inevitably finds its way to chil 
dren's book shelwes 

——EmMMA L. Brock 

YounG AMERICA’S SrorY OF FRANK 

LIN. D, Rooseve.t, Man OFr Ax 

rion. By Sadyebeth and Anson 


Lowitz. Doubleday. $1.75. 


Roosevelt deserves a better biogra 
phy than this one, which is hastily 
written and rather too  idolizing 
Adults will be interested in the news 
photographs and some of the informa- 
tion, but children will get only a pic: 
ture of an exemplary little boy who 
grew up monotonously to be president. 
Libraries may wish to buy this book 
because of its timeliness, but they 
will have to replace it with other more 
disinterested biographies later 

——CyARA E. BREED 
First Lapies. By Katherine Prindiville 
Macmillan. $2. 


Short, informa) chapters about the 
wives of the presidents, from Martha 
Washington to Mrs, Hoover, which 
bring out the personality and char 
acter of each, their different ways of 
meeting the responsibilities of the 
“First Lady of the Land” and the part 
they played in the career of their hus 
bands. The fine qualities of each are 
emphasized and any defects are ig- 
nored or glossed over as much as pos- 
sible. This is not a book to refer to 
for facts, but one to give young girls 
in order to interest them in reading 
fuller biographies. The sources used 
in preparing this volume are listed at 
the end. The only illustrations are 
silhouettes at the head of each chapte: 

——Jessica KING 


A Surprise To Tue Critpren. By 
Mary Kennedy. J\Justrations by J 
H. Dowd. Doubleday. $2. 

Fairy tale lovers will enjoy. this 
hew journey to fairvland with its 
snowflake kitchen, its hot and cold 
magic, wishing stars and enchanted 
hbirches. Michael and Marjorie, aged 
respectively, escape 


“surprise 


five and seven 
into fairviland through a 
gateway in Central Park and are en 
tertained by Jack Frost and a mer 
maid. Elephants weeding the cabbage 
patch and rotating street corners are 
only two of the strange wonders that 
the children see. The music by Deems 
Taylor adds enchantment to the tale 

Emma L. Brock 











THe Liprary Journ \; 


Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between April 1 And April 15, 


Based On Data 


Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-Monthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not Included. 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography 
Bu: Business 


Non-Fiction 


ALLIS, MARGUERITE 

CONNECTICUT TRILOGY 
Descriptions of the charms of Connecticut, 
its history and legends. Illustrated by the 
author. Market: Especially those inter- 
ested in Connecticut, tourists, libraries. 
Putnam, $3.50. (4/13/34) 


BAERLEIN, HENRY Bi 


BELMONTE, THE MATADOR 


A biography of Belmonte, the Spanish 
matador who became the national idol and 
who introduced the slow style of bull- 
fighting. Illustrated. Market: Readers of 
Death in the Afternoon, those interested in 


bull-fighting. Smith & Haas, $3.50(?). 
(4/9/34) 
BELL, H. MACLACHLAN Tr 


BAHAMAS: ISLES OF JUNE 
\ guidebook to the 
Bahamas. Illustrated. 


travel market, would-be 


Bride, $2.75. (4/34) 


beauties of the 
Market: Usual 
travelers. Me- 


BENSON, GEORGE A, 

FOURTH CRISIS 

With a background drawn from the years 
1919 to 1933, a correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune writes a _ candid 
analysis of the chaotic trial and error 
methods prevailing in Washington. He 
tells what the newspapers could not print 
about Roosevelt, his advisers and the 
New Deal policies. Market: All interested 


in present government, libraries. Double- 
dav, $2.50. (4/4/34) 

BIGGANE, CECIL, ED. Hi 
rFHE ROCHEJAQUELEIN 


MEMOIRS 


A classic account of the troubles in La 
Vendée, France, during Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic times. Illustrations and maps. 
Dutton, $5. (4/10/34) 


BINDER, JOSEPH Ar 
COLOR IN ADVERTISING 


Deals with color advertising as a selling 
factor and explains how and when to use 
color to the best advantage in advertising. 
Discusses the economics of color reproduc 
tion, color combination, etc. Tlustrated 
with thirty color plates. Market: Every- 
one in advertising profession, students. 


Studio, $7.50. (4/34) 


BLOOMFIELD, DANIEL, COMP, 
THE SALES TAX 
An addition to the Reference Shelf. In- 


cludes bibliography, briefs, and selected 
articles on both sides of the question. 
Market: Schools, debaters, libraries. H. W. 
Wilson, 904. (4/1/34) 


Dr: Drama Mu: Music 

Ec: Economics Po: Poetry 

Hi: History Re: Religion 
BOBBE, DOROTHIE Bi 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS: AN ADVENTURE IN 
PATRIOTISM 
A new edition. 


ous readers, biography readers, 
Minton, Balch, $1. (4/13/34) 


BOWERS, ETHEL 

RECREATION FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN 

Activities and methods for organized rec- 
reation for girls and women, based on 
the experiences and opinions of hundreds 
of men and women engaged in social work 


Illustrated. Market: Seri- 
libraries. 


and recreation. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes, 
$3. (4/34) 
BOWES-LYON, SARAH Sp 


HORSEMANSHIP AS IT IS TOD/ AY 
The author and illustrator of this book on 
horsemanship is twelve years old. Illus- 


trated in color and black and white, the 
book is reproduced in facsimile by photo- 


lithography. Market: All lovers of horses. 
Dutton, $2.75. (4/2/34) 
BRANCH, E. DOUGLAS Hi 


THE SENTIMENTAL YEARS 

A sophisticated, light, witty history which 
surveys the morals and manners of Amer- 
icans from 1835 to 1860. Market: All 
readers interested in social history popu- 
larly written, libraries. Appleton-Century, 
$3.50. (4/34) 


CRAVEN, THOMAS Ar 
MODERN ART: THE MEN, THE 

MOVEMENTS, THE MEANING 

A clear exposition of modern art. The 
lives and achievements of Daumier, Gau- 
guin, Modigliani, Van Gogh, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Rivera and others are 
traced against the background of the mod- 
ern art movement in Europe and America. 
Illustrated. Author of Men of Art. Mar- 
ket: All modern art enthusiasts, libraries. 


Simon & Schuster, $3. (4/34) 


CULVER, DOROTHY AND ROHRS, VIOLA 
LAURA 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 1927-1931 
References to books, periodical articles, 
pamphlets, etc. on all phases of the sub- 
ject, classified according to sub-divisions of 
the subject. Will supplement Kuhlman’s 
Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal 


Justice. Market: Research workers, li- 
braries. H. W. Wilson, service basis. (4/- 
1/34) 

DAVIS, JOSEPH S, Ec 


THE AAA 

Discusses the provisions and philosophy of 
the AAA, and the problems of its applica- 
tion; the wheat reduction plan and the 
international wheat agreement. By the Di- 
rector of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University. Market: Those inter- 
ested in agricultural economics, libraries. 
Univ. of Minn., 25¢. (4/34) 


Se: Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


EARLY, ELEANOR Tr 
AND THIS IS WASHINGTON! 

An unconventional guidebook to Washine 
ton, D. C., next to New York the great 
est tourist city im the United States. Places 
of interest in the surrounding country are 


also described. Frontispiece. Author 01 
And This Is Boston! Houghton, $1.5) 
(4/14/34) 

FISHER, H. H. Hi 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 

The history of the Bolshevik Revolutio: 
as recorded in the documents now in thy 
Hoover War Library at Stanford Univer 
sity. Market: Historians, libraries. Star 


ford Univ., $6. (4/34) 


HAIRE, FRANCES H. 
THE AMERICAN COSTUME BOOK 


Representative and typical examples 0: 
American Indian costumes and of American 
period costumes are given, with directions 
for making them and a brief history of their 
origin and development. Colored illustra 


tions. Author of The Folk Costume Book 
Market: Pageant and theatrical directors 
recreation leaders, libraries. A. S. Barnes 
$5. (4/34) 

HOFFMAN, ROSS Re 
RETROSPECT 


A history professor at New York Univer 
sity tells of his conversion to the Catho!l 


Church. Market: All Catholic readers 
Protestants interested in Catholicism 
Sheed & Ward, $1.25. (4/34) 
JACOBSON, EDMUND, M.D. 

YOU MUST RELAX 

The first popular presentation of tlic 


technique of relaxation originated by D: 
Jacobson and based on twenty-five years 


of research. Illustrated. Author of Pro 
gressive Relaxation. Market: Readers 0! 
Life Begins At Forty, Outwitting Our 
Nerves, etc., libraries. Whittlesey House 
$1.50. (4/34) 

KARRAKER, CYRUS H. Hi 


THE HISPANIOLA TREASURE 
A. colorful 


count of 
teenth century. 
of Pa., $2.50. 


and historically accurate 
treasure-hunting in the sever 
Illustrated, maps. ln 


(4/1/34) 


KELLY, CHARLES AND BIRNEY, HOFFM\\ 

Bi 
HOLY MURDER: ORRIN PORTER 
ROCKWELL AND THE “DESTRO% 
ING ANGELS” 


An account of some of the least know: 
yet bloodiest episodes in the history of the 
Overland Trail, the Mormon exodus, and 
pioneer Utah. Illustrated. Market: Serious 
readers interested in western American | 
tory and in the Mormons, libraries. Minton 
Balch, $3. (4/13/34) 
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KIRTLAND, LUCIAN SWIFT Tr 
FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN THE ORIENT 


\ revised edition. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs. McBride, $3. (4/34) 


LAVELL, CECIL FAIRFIELD Hi 
A BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREEK 
PEOPLE 


\n informal history of the Greeks. Begin 
ning with the Heroic Age of Homer, it 
traces the history of the city-states and the 
rise and fall of the Athenian Empire—not 
as mere historical facts, but as the back- 
ground for the development of the Greek 
mind. Market: History readers and stu- 
dents, libraries. Houghton, $3. (4/14/34) 


LUTZ, RALPH HASWELI Hi 
CAUSES OF THE GERMAN 
COLLAPSE 

The first authorized English translation 
of the Documents of the Committee which 
was intrusted with the task of investigat- 
ing the cause of the German collapse. By 
the Director of the Hoover War Library, 
Stanford University. Market: Historians, 
libraries. Stanford Univ., $4. (4/34) 


MCGOVERN, ARTHUR 

A NEW WAY TO BETTER 
HEALTH 

The famous MeGovern health theories 
adapted to the needs of the average man 
and woman. The author has been the 
health advisor of Babe Ruth, Jack Demp- 
sey, Gene Sarazen and other celebrities. 
Illustrated. Market: All people interested 
in having or keeping good health. Simon 
& Schuster, $2. (4/34) 


MARRIOTT, SIR JOHN A, R. Hi 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER 
MINISTERS 


4 study of the work, personality and rela- 
tion to the Crown of each of Victoria’s 
Prime Ministers—Melbourne, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Palmerston, 
Aberdeen, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Rosebery and Salisbury, Illustrated. Mar- 
ket: Readers and students of political his- 
tory, libraries. Dutton, $3.50. (4/9/34) 


MARTINDALE, FATHER C.C. Re 


SOME BROADCAST SERMONS 


A collection of radio sermons by a_ well- 
known and popular English Catholic priest. 
Market: All Catholic readers. Sheed & 
Ward, $1. (4/34) 

MERITT, B. D. AND WEST, A. B. Hi 
THE ATHENIAN ASSESSMENT 
OF 425 B.C. 


Studies on the financial and political ar- 
rangements of the confederacy headed by 
Athens, sometimes known as the Delian 
League. The authors are recognized author- 
ities on the Athenian inscriptions of the 
fifth century s.c. Illustrated. Market: 
Students, of ancient history and Greek 
epigraphy. Univ. of Mich., $2.50. (4/34) 


MOTT-SMITH, MORTON Sc 
CHE STORY OF ENERGY 

In this addition to the Appleton New 
World of Science Series, the author rounds 
out the popular treatment of mechanics 
and energetics begun in his two earlier 
books, This Mechanical World and Heat 
and Its Workings. Market: Scientists, sci- 
ence students, libraries. Appleton-Century, 


$2. (4/34) 





Crowell Books 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI, Musician and Statesman 
By Rom Landau, author of “Pilsudski and Poland” 
(March 1) Illus. $3.00 
Based upon personal revelations of Paderewski himself and of his friends 
never before published. 


TYCOON 
By C. E. Scoggins, author of “Red Gods Call” (March 1) $2.00 
A rapid-fire tale of adventure and romance in Central America 


MERIWETHER LEWIS, of Lewis and Clark 


By Charles Morrow Wilson (March 15) Illus. $3.00 
The first full story of the man who headed the famous Lewis and Clark 


Expedition. 
ITINERANTS OF THE TIMBER LANDS 


By Gray McClintock, author of “Margaret of the North Country” 
(March 15) $2.00 


The vivid life-story of two outlaw timber wolves, 


THE WIND BLOWS WEST 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter, author of “Shining Palace” 
(April 2) $2.00 


How a New England family joined the Colorado gold rush in the 50's 
and built a home anew. 


PAD AND PENCIL PUZZLES 
By Gladys Lloyd (April 2) $1.00 
A clever series of brain teasers and twisters for puzzle fans and puzzled 
hostesses. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 











PICTURE BOOKS 


SPECIALLY REINFORCED FOR LIBRARIES 


Dime picture books from the A. L. A. List are offered specially 
reinforced for libraries. Titles are priced: any six at $2.28; a 
dozen at $4.20; twenty at $7.00; thirty at $10.00. Postage from 
our nearest branch additional. We guarantee satisfaction and are 
willing to ship on approval. 


12 TITLES BELOW FOR 


$4.90 


Baby Animals 
Dogs 
plus postage 


Daily Dozen 

Kitchen Fun 

Little Black Sambo 
Make-it Book 
Mother Goose 

On Our Farm 

Three Little Pigs 
Tale of Peter Rabbit 
Wild Flowers 


Your choice of any titles at low prices quoted. 
Write jor complete list. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 
1766 East 133 Street East Cleveland, Ohio 
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NORRIS, KATHLEEN Dr 
VICTORIA: A PLAY TO READ 

\ play about Queen Victoria. Doubleday, 
$2. (4/4/34) 


PARKES, HENRY BAMFORD Bi 
JONATHAN EDWARDS—THE 
FIERY PURITAN 


Illustrated. Market: Seri- 


\ new edition. 





ous readers, biography readers, libraries. 
Minton, Balch, $1. (4/13/34) 
PATMORE, DEREK Ar 


MODERN FURNISHING AND 
DECORATION 


Shows examples of present day furnishing 
and explains how to choose suitable furni- 
ture, decorations, pictures, etc. for any 
type of room. Illustrated in color and 
black and white. Author of Colour Schemes 
for the Modern Home. Market: All home 
libraries. 


owners, decorators, students, 


Studio, $4.50. (4/34) 


PETERSON, ROGER TORY 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS 


A practical guide to the outdoor identifica- 
tion of all species of North American birds 
found regularly east of the Great Plains 
region. Illustrated in color and black and 


white. Market: All bird lovers . and 
students, libraries. Houghton, $2.50. 
(4/14/34) 


QUIGLEY, HAROLD S. 
CHINESE POLITICS TODAY 


\ brief summary of Chinese affairs, inter 
nal and external, and of China’s relations 
with the outside world. By a Professor and 
Chairman of the Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota. Market: 
Political science readers and students, col- 
lege and public libraries. Univ. of Minn., 


25¢. (4/34) 


RIDLEY, M, ROY 
OXFORD CROSS WORD BOOK 


Difficult and clever cross word puzzles in 
verse. Market: All advanced cross word 
puzzle fans. Oxford, $1.25. (4/34) 


ROWAN, RICHARD WILMER 
SPIES AND THE NEXT WAR 

An account of the struggle now in process 
“underground,” of the tricks and technique 


of modern professional espionage and mili- 
tary secret service, McBride, $2.50. (4/34) 


8ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS Re 
THE MYSTICAL DOCTRINE OF 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


The key passages from the works of the 
great teacher of Christian mysticism are 
chosen and arranged so as to give his sys 
tem in its completeness, without  repeti- 
tions. Market: Students of mysticism, 


Catholics. Sheed & Ward, $1.50 (4/34) 


SCHOON MAKER, FRANK AND MARVEL, TOM 
THE COMPLETE WINE BOOK 


Up-to-date and practical advice on how 
to know, buy, serve and store wines, with 
notes on beers, cocktails, brandies, liqueurs, 
Illustrated. The 


aperitifs, whiskies, ete. 


authors are wine-experts. Simon & Schuster, 


(4/34) 


$7.50, 


SCHWENDENER, NORMA AND TIBBELS, 
AVERIL 

LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD 
MEXICO 

The origins of the legends and dances are 
traced back to the time of Cortez. Of par- 
ticular interest are the primitive drawings 
illustrating the dances. Music for percus- 
sive instruments is included with diagrams 
for the dances. A. Barnes, $1.50. 


(4/34) 


SEARS, MINNIE EARL AND SHAW, MARIAN, 
EDS. 

ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERA- 
TURE INDEX: CUMULATED 
VOLUME 


A bibliography. Market: Libraries, _ re- 
search workers in literature, etc. H. W. 
Wilson, service basis. (4/34) 

STIX, THOMAS L., ED. Sp 


THE SPORTING GESTURE 

A collection of stories, some fiction, some 
fact, which glorify the splendid gesture in 
baseball, football, tennis, etc. Such famous 
authors as John Galsworthy, Gouverneur 
Morris, and Jack London are represented. 
Market: All sport fans, older boys, li- 
braries. Appleton-Century, $2.50. (4/34) 


TRETIAKOY, 8. Bi 
CHINESE TESTAMENT: THE 
STORY OF DEN SCHI-CHUA 

The dramatic autobiography of a young 
Chinese student whose father was one of 
the revolutionary aides of Sun Yat Sen. 
As told to S. Tretiakov, teacher of Russian 
at the University of Peking. Translated 
from the Russian. Illustrated. Market: Fic- 


tion and non-fiction readers interested in 
China, libraries. Simon & Schuster, $3. 
(4/34) 


UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


THE NEW DEALERS 


The Unofficial Observer, a well-known 
Washington journalist, sets down the chief 
facts about fifty-odd important personali- 
ties in the New Deal: Roosevelt, Johnson, 
Tugwell, Morgenthau, Bullitt, Frances 
Perkins, and others. Illustrated. Literary 
Guild selection for April. Market: All citi- 
zens with their eyes on Washington and 
the New Deal, libraries. Simon & Schuster, 
$2.50. (3/30/34) 


VEBLEN, THORSTEIN Ec 
LAST ESSAYS 
Posthumous papers by the famous econo- 


mist. Leon Ardzrooni, formerly of Colum- 
bia University and Veblen's friend and co- 
worker, brings together a variety of utter- 
ances on economic topics. Market: Econ- 
libraries. 


omiusts, readers of social scrence, 


Viking, $3. (4/2/34) 


WELLS, E. F. V. 


LIONS WILD AND FRIENDLY 


Presenting the King of Beasts as a com- 
panion and friend, in the home and in his 
native habitat. Mr. Wells has used his 
camera with the skill of a trained hunter 
to record the lion in all his moods. 55 
photographs. Viking, $2.50. (4/2/34) 


WEYL, HERMANN 
MIND AND NATURE 


A highly technical discussion bearing on 
the new physics. Market: Philosophy stu- 


dents. Univ. of Pa., $2(?). (4/1/34) 
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WILLIAMS, HENRY SMITH, M.D. 
WHY DIE BEFORE YOUR TIME? 
Practical advice on how to keep healthy 
and vigorous. He stresses the importance 
of correct diet and of keeping interested 
in things. Diet tables and hobbies are sug 
gested. McBride, $2. (4/34) 


Fiction 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS 
THE GORGEOUS HUSSY 


An historical romance about Peggy 0'N 

Eaton, who tore apart a cabinet and mad- 
a President in the days of Andrew Jackso; 
and Calhoun. Houghton, $2.50. (4/14 34 


ALLINGHAM, MARGERY 


DEATH OF A GHOST 


A tale of fear, horror and death that js 
laid in London. A Crime Club mystery 
Doubleday, $2. (4/4/34) 


ASHTON, HELEN 
FAMILY CRUISE: A MARINE 
COMEDY 


Mrs. Delamere was worried 
family. So she took them on a cruise t 
Greece, in the hopeful belief that they 
would find solutions to their various prot 
lems. Author of Dr. Serocold. Market 
Those who like witty, human romances 


Doubleday, $2.50. (4/4/34) 


about her 


AYRES, RUBY M. 
LOVE IS SO BLIND 


When she was sixteen Jo married a mua: 
twenty years her senior. She discovered that 
married life was dull, gathered some gas 


young friends around her, and sought 
little love. Market: Romance readers 


Doubleday, $2. (4/4/34) 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT 
JAMES SHORE’S DAUGHTER 


A novel of modern Americans, at 
and abroad, particularly of a Yankee prince 
of the old dynasty who lived and died 
by his power, and of his daughter. Author 


} 


home 


of John Brown's Body. Market: Readers 
of distinguished fiction, libraries. Double 
day, $2.50; lim. signed ed., $7.5!) 


(4/4/34) 


COYLE, KATHLEEN 


MORNING COMES EARLY 


Story of Herbert Fanning, an English arch 
tect, who hid until his death his relation 
ships with three different women, by eac! 
of whom he had children whose fates were 
intertwined. Author of The French Hus 
hand. Dutton, $2.50. (4/11/34) 


CRANSTON, CLAUDIA 
THE MURDER ON FIFTH 
AVENUE 

The employees of Reiser and Reiser, great 
New York merchants, were involved when 
the murdered body of Miss Cartaret, stylist 
was found in her office. Lippincott, 3. 


(4/5/34) 


DALY, ELIZABETH HARDING 
HIGH GOAL 


A story of the smart, wealthy Long Jslani 
polo crowd. Market: All light fiction read 
ers. Macrae-Smith, $2. (4/9/34) 
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)INESEN, ISAK 
SEVEN GOTHIC TALES 

Seven unusual stories, full of beauty and 
fantasy, With varied European settings. 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield. Market: 
Readers of distinguished fiction, seekers of 
che unusual in literature. Smith & Haas, 
$2.50 (?). (4/9/34) 


FIELDING, A. 

THE CAUTLEY MYSTERY 

Inspector Pointer of New Scotland Yard 
unravels the mystery of Major Cautley’s 
death where the ostensible reason is only a 
blind for the real plot. Kinsey, $2. 


4/6/34) 
FLYNN, BRIAN 
THE SPIKED LION 


Anthony Bathurst mystery tale. 


Black 22. 


\ new 
\uthor of The Case of the 
Macrae-Smith, $2. (4/9/34) 


FROME, DAVID 
MR. PINKERTON GOES TO SCOT- 
LAND YARD 


Mr. Pinkerton aids and abets Inspector 
Bull in the famous Richmond poisoning 
case. Author of The Man From Scotland 
Yard, etc. Farrar & Rinehart, $2. (4/5/34) 


GROMER, BELLE BURNS 
YOUNG NAVY MAN 

\ romance combining love, mystery and 
treachery that is laid in Shanghai and the 


Puget Sound Navy Yard. Kinsey, $2. 
4 6/3 


HAUCK, LOUISE PLATT 


FRIDAY’S CHILD 


rhe story of Emily Trevor who tried to 
curb the affection and generosity which she 


lavished on those she loved. Market: 
Readers of substantial light fiction. Penn, 


$2. (4/6/34) 


HENDRYX, JAMES B. 
THE YUKON KID 
\ Western love story about the Yukon 


Kid and Kitty McGuigan. Doubleday, $2. 
4/4/34) 


KNOX, FATHER RONALD A. 

SETTLED OUT OF COURT 

\ mystery tale which centers about an 
English house-party where the guests play 
i new version of the game of hounds-and- 


hare, in automobiles. Dutton Clue Mystery 
tor April. Dutton, $2. (4/3/34) 


LIDE, ALICE ALISON AND JOHANSEN, 
MARGARET ALISON 

DARK POSSESSION 

\ dramatic novel of the soil, with South 
Carolina in its pioneer days as the back- 
round. Market: All fiction readers inter- 
ested in the South, in early American life. 
\ppleton-Century, $2. (4/34) 


LORAC, E, C. R. 
THE GREENWELL MYSTERY 


\ mystery tale of international intrigue. 
Macaulay, $2. (4/6/34) 


MURRAY, D. L. 
TRUMPETER, SOUND! 


\ romance laid in Victorian England about 
in earl and his illegitimate brother, a 
humble trumpeter, who were both in love 
with Fancy Fawkes, an actress. Knopf, 
$2.50. (4/2/34) 


REEVE, ARTHUR B. 
THE CLUTCHING HAND 
\ mystery tale in which Craig Kennedy 


keeps a scientific secret from falling into 


evil hands. Reilly & Lee, $2. (4/6/34) 


SLESINGER, TESS 
THE UNPOSSESSED 

\ gay, serious and tragic novel, laid in 
modern New York, about some intellectuals 
Market: Readers of distinguished fiction 
Simon & Schuster, $2.50. (4/34) 


TURNBULL, MARGARET 
IN THE BRIDE'S MIRROR 


The story of a woman who, on her wedding 
day, wondered whether she dared risk los 
ing her future husband's love by telling 
him about her sordid past. Market: Light 
fiction readers. Lippincott, $2. (4/5/34) 


ZWEIG, STEFAN 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


An omnibus volume of thirteen new novel 
ettes and stories by the author of Maric 


Antoinette. Market: Zweig following, 
readers of better fiction, libraries. Viking, 


$3. (4/2/34) 
Reprints 
ALEXANDER, IRENE 


CROOKED ALLE\ 

Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 

FAIRWAY, SIDNEY 

DR. FALKE OF HARLEY STREET 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 


HOFFMAN, W. D. 

THE CANYON OF NO RETURN 
Burt, 75e. (4/1/34) 

HOLME, CONSTANCE 

CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME 


No. 419 in the World's 
Oxford, 80c. (4/34) 


‘lassics Series 


KELLAND, CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
SPEAK EASILY 


Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 


PARMER, CHARLES B. 
AFTER DIVORCE 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 


RHODE, JOHN 


DR. PRIESTLEY LAYS A TRAP 
5c. (4/1/34) 
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Burt, 


ROCHE, ARTHUR SOMERS 
THE GRACIOUS LADY 


(4/1/34) 


Burt, 75e. 


ROSS, ISHBEL 
PROMENADE DECK 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 


SCOGGINS, C. E. 
FLAME 

Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER 

SIR WALTER SCOTT: SHORT 
STORIES 

No. 414 in the World's Classic Series. In 


troduction by Lord David Cecil. Oxford 
80c. (4/34) 


to 
~~ 





At last! 


a carefully considered, 
completely honest 
criticism ... 


The Menace 


of Recovery 
by William MacDonald 


Here is a direct and specific 
challenge to the Roosevelt 
Recovery Program which will 
answer questions of propo- 
nents and opponents. What- 
ever your opinion of that 
Program you will find Mr. 
MacDonald’s thorough 
analysis of its every phase in- 
formative and stimulating. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 


The Macmillan Company 
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Of Permanent Value 





For Every Library 


The STORY- 
TELLING HOUR 


Edited for 


The New York Story League 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 





This valuable book, compiled by the 
New York Story League, is a complete 
guide, illustrated with specific exam 
ples, to all types of stories, their uses, 
and how to tell them. It is the first book 
of its kind that meets the needs of every 
story-teller, presenting the experience 
of specialists in all phases of education 
and entertainment, from pre-school to 
adult groups, in which the story is used 
In addition, eighteen stories illustrative 
of the text are included. There is an ex 
haustive bibliography of stories and 
books made up of seven hundred tested 


and readily available references 


252 pages. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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STRINGER, ARTHUR DELAYEN, GASTON Calendar iy 
THE MUD LARK CLEOPATRA Of Ev : A 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) Dutton, $3.75, instead of $4. “Vents 
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March 16-17—New Jersey Library 


| 


WADSLEY, OLIVE DEUEL, JOHN VANDERVEER Association and Pennsylvania Libra;, | 
TOURNAMEN1 WHITE CAYUCA Club, joint meeting at Haddon H, i 
Burt, 75e. (4/1/34) (4/14/34, postponed from Atlantic City, N. J. : 


WALLACE, EDGAR 


Houghton, $3. 
3/34) 


April 8—United Staff Associa: 
of the Public Libraries of New Yori 


SERGEANT SIR PETER FAIRWAY, SIDNEY ; City, fifth dinner at the Hotel Con 
Burt, 7§c. (4/1/34) PILL PASSION DIES modore, New York, N. Y. 

; Kinsey, $2. (4/6/34, postponed from . April 12-13—Florida Library Asso : 
WALLING, R. 3/7/34) ciation, annual meeting at Lake Placi' 
THE FAT AL FIVE MINUTES Club, Florida. 

Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) as Coen _May 17—Connecticut Library Ass: 

» FC CAREERS FOR | WOMEN ciation, spring meeting at Teachers 
WILSON, MARY BADGER Houghton, $3. (4/14/34, postponed from College of Connecticut, New Britaii 
FROM NINE TO FIVE 3/34) Conn. f ’ 

tit ' June 25-30—American Library As 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) JORALEMON, IRA sociation, annual meeting at Montrea! 
WODEHOUSE, P. G ROMANTIC COPPER Canada. 
MULLINER NIGHTS Appleton-Century, $3. (4/34, postponed September 10-11—Wyoming Library 
aa from 3/30/34) Association, annual meeting in La: 
Burt, 75c. (4/1/34) amie, Wyo. 
’ - 
: é ne KANTOR, MACKINLAY October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Postponements, Price Changes LONG REMEMBER Association, annual meeting at New 
BEALS, CARLETON Coward-McCann, $2.50. (4/5/34, post- Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis 


BLACK RIVER 


Lippincott, $2.50. (2/27/34 
3 4) 


, advanced from 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE 
FIFTY POETS: AN AMERICAN 
AUTO-ANTHOLOGY 


poned from 2/34) 


LOEBEL, JOSEF 
MEDICINE 


Farrar & Rinehart, $3 instead of $2.50. 


MACMILLAN, DONALD BAXTER 


Iliff School 
Of Theology 


Denver's INSTITUTION for training 
Methodist ministers, the Iliff Schoo! ot 


Theology, located on the beautiful 








Duffield & Green, trade ed., $2.50; school HOw PEARY REACHED THE University of Denver campus, boasts 
ed., $1.50 instead of $1.25. Also called POLE a collection of art treasures and price 
American Poetry In Our Time. (4/2/34, Houghton, $3. (4/14/34, postponed from less manuscripts unequaled anywhere i 
postponed from 3/15/34) 3/34) in the western United States. 
Five ancient Greek and Latin ve: 4 
BURR, ANNA ROBESON, ED. : ae! : Hil 
> __HE ¢ THERS—  MOXLEY, F. WRIGHT — sions of the Bible and of other famous = 
ALICE JAMES—HER BROTHERS CHE GLASSY POND m5 - = 
HER JOURNAL ILA ‘ writings showing the elaborate hand F | 
a ard- 2 2 5 ost pone ris yrit- = 
Duffield & Green, $2.50. Title originally a $2. (4 34, postponed — Ragen vole ee tin 2 
given as The Journal of Alice James. PP ngs . A = = 
(4/2/34, postponed from 3/18/34) times are the basis for much of the = 
OVERSTREET, H. study conducted by the clergymen-to = 
CANTWELL, ROBERT A GUIDE T 0 ¢ IVILIZED LOAFING pe. In addition are exact facsimiles 0! = 
HE LAND OF PLENTY Norton, $2. (4/34, postponed from the original Sinaiticus, of the Codex = 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (4/12/34, 3/22/34) Vaticanus, and of other records of = 
postponed from 3/8/34) early Christian church history. = 
RAINE, WILLIAM MACLEOD : . Be aN. = 
CARMER, CARL ROARING RIVER : seal 2 wilh va librarian of th = 
STARS FELL ON ALABAMA Ri ghtS ae - a ’ = 
Eg a $3. (4/19/34. pest ; a pe. 34, postponed trom “These books mas probably i weest bes 2 
poned from 3/29/34) tiful specimens of medieval Byzantine a: = 
CORDAY, MICHEL TAYLOR, GRANT ac alice . in existence. = 
HE PARIS FRONT CARAVAN INTO CANAAN Many of the works of art, and the = 
Dutton, $3.50 instead of $5. ye $2. (3/8/34, postponed from Wesley furniture, were brought ie - 
3/1/ Denver through the generosity 0! os 
COREY, LEWIS Bishop W. H. Warren. Nearly all ot 
THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN wriis, PetLIP ae the manuscripts have been secure‘ 
CAPITALISM FINNLEY WREN through the efforts of Professor Ca: 
Coevici, Friede, $3.50 instead of $3. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. (4/5/34, post- lyon. 


7/7? 


(4/30/34, postponed from 2/27/34) 


poned from 3/19/34) 


Bourkt 


—E. U. 





Classified Advertisements 


30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 











Wanted Wanted 
VERMONT Commission on Country Life. Rural Ver- THE Liprary JourNAL will pay 15¢ each ; 
mont; a Program for the Future, by Two Hundred copies of the February 1, 1934, issue. Please send 7 
Vermonters. Burlington, The Commission, 1931. copies direct to the Editor, THe Liprary Journ \', 7 a 


School, University of Chicago. 62 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Graduate Library 
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RADEMAEKERS Says— 





“The Art of Library Binding has ad- 
vanced more in the past three years 
than in the twenty years preceding. 
However rapid the progress, however 
complete the changes, Personal Super- 
vision cannot be discounted nor dis- 


continued.” 
W.H. R., Jr. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Bindery: New York Office: 
74 Oraton St. 27 William Street 
Newark, N. J. New York City 

















TO 
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DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 
213 East 144th Street—New York City 
35 years of experience with an ever- 
increasing clientele are conclusive proof 
that our binding is of the finest quality. 
We are large enough to give you com- 
plete satisfaction—small enough to be 
depended upon for that satisfaction. 
There is a difference in our work. 


Don’t forget — the best costs no more. 
SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING 


A BETTER 
Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers and librarians will 
earn two hundred dollars or more this sum- 
mer. SOCAN YOU. Hundreds of others will 


secure a better position and a larger salary 


for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful 
suggestions will be mailed on receipt of a 
three cent stamp. Good positions are avail- 
able now in every state. They will soon be 
filled. 

(Teachers address Dept. T, Librarians address 

Dept. | 

Continental Teachers Agency, Ine. 
1850 Downing St. Denver, Colo, 

Covers the ENTIRE United States 

School Officials! You may wire us yout 
vacancies at our expense, if speed is urgent. 
You will receive complete, free confidential 
reports by air mail within 36 hours. 





SOUTH UUATTAA TUE E UATE EAA AEA AAA 


DONNA NAAN 








vy “ 

LIBRARIANS 
Let us help you with your staff problems. We may have 
just the person you need! We have a large enrollment of 


well trained Librarians, qualified for all branches of library 
work and all types of positions. We save you time and labor. 


Service free to en ployers 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 











SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 
Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 


66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








HANDBOOKS AND GUIDEBOOKS 
For Parents. Teachers, Camp Directors 
and Others 
EDUCATIONAL INITIATIVE 
Ist edition, March 1934, 288 pages, $3.00. 

An analytical encyclopedic index together 
with bibliographies of Private School, Sum- 
mer Camp and other educational enterprises, 
including publications of Porter Sargent. 
References lo Rev iews of Educational Books, 

1916-1933, 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


18th edition, May 1934, 1100 pages, 3800 
schools, $6.00. 


An annual review of Private School Education. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ith edition, May 1934, 800 pages, 
3500 Summer Camps, $6.00, 


An annual review of Private and Organization 
Camp Education, 
PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Ist edition, 798 pages, $6.00. 
A Who's Who in Private Schools and Camps. 


Cireulars and Sample Pages on request. 


PORTER SARGENT, 


It BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 








"T never see a map but I'm away, 
On all the errands that I long to do, 
Up all the rivers that are painted blue, 
And all the ranges that are painted gray.” 


COLORFUL PICTURE MAPS 


The Map of Great Adventures 


The Map of Adventures has been planned as a practical 
method of stimulating interest in books and reading. The 
map, quaint drawings and legends give a hundred and 


fifty good reasons for more reading. Full size, 22 x 28 
& g 


inches. 4 colors. Price $2.50 


The Map of America’s Making 


Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of the lovable 
ald maps with scores of little illustrative drawings which 
scatter over the land. Over 200 references to famous 
and romantic events in American history. Size, 22 x 28 
inches. Full colors. Price é R $2.50 


‘yy’ . 
Che Booklovers Map of America 
NEW REVISED 

A Chart of Certain Landmarks of Literary Geography. 
Yhere are nearly 300 books mentioned. This Booklovers 
Map will be welcomed by aff teachers of {iterature and 
will be most appropriate for school and public libraries, 
class rooms and homes, Size, 22 x 28 inches, Full colors, 
Price $2.50 


Booklovers Map of the British Isles 


Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed with 
legends and drawings the interesting contour and natural 
beauty of the Islands provides a library or wall map of 


exceptional desirability. Full colors. Price .. $2.50 


Historical Map of the State of 
New York 
Students of New York History will find this map accu- 
rate and careiu) as we)) as fu)) of sparkle with its quaint 


drawings and general air of charm similar to old maps. 
New York from its original history down to present day. 


Size approximately 22 x 28 inches, full colors. Price, $2.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


Picture Map of Spain 


This new companion map to The Picture Map of 
France presents Spanish history and literature from the 
days of the Carthaginians down to the present. Rich in 
historic and literary references. Spain’s relation to the 
development of the Americas makes this map of particu- 
lar interest. Full size about 25 x 33 inches. Printed in 
six colors, Price y 


Picture Map of Massachusetts 


No area of our country is more thickly strung with 
memories, both historical and literary, than that of the 
State of Massachusetts. The picture map visualizes the 
history of the ofd commonwealth from the first vayages 
along the coast down to the present day. It recalls the 
sea history, fishermen, clippers, fighting men; it gives a 
revolutionary history of Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord, Indian Massacres, etc. Along the border are 
detailed maps of Boston, ofd and new, and the neighbor 
hood adjacent to Boston, together with colorful drawings 
of such old Jandmarks as Harvard Gate, Washington 
Statue, House of Seven Gables, and the Bunker Hill 
Monument. Size 25 x 35 inches. 6 colors. Price... $2.00 


Picture Map of the Holy Land 


A fascinating picture chart of Bible history for wa)) 


decoration. Drawn by Harold Haven Brown. Size 22 x 
32 inches. Full colors. Price. . va 


Manhatian—First City of America 

A picture map of New York City, old and new. Quaint 
reminders of its early days, highlights in its history and 
growth, landmarks of its renown and glory. Full colors. 
About 20 x 35 inches, Price. . 


NEW YORK 


THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, iNC., CAMDEN, N. J. 








